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HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


= 
—On American Business Organization and American Business Men | 














ERE Mr. Bennett abandons, for the moment, the description of places, and enters upon his impressions 

of the wonders of American organization. The universality of the telephone, the marvels of. electricity, = 
the amazing and romantic side of -our great industries. The American business man loves money, he says, 
because it indicates success. But he loves his business more. 


W. D. Howells in Valladolid The Secret of California’s Big 


R. HOWELLS writes of this ancient Spanish city, formerly the a8 ees 
4 capital of Spain and the home of Cervantes. The picturesque 
charm of the city and the quaint ways of its people are delightfully 
set forth. With illustrations by Norman Back. 


N unusual and fascinating scientific article. Prof. ELtsworta 
HuntineTon, of Yale, has been making a series of experiments 

to determine the age of the great Californian redwood trees and to 
show the remarkable correspondence between their growth and the 


The Dilemma of the Public great climatic changes of past ages. 
ee An Artist in Fez 


S the public school of to-day doing its full duty? Many educators 





think not. There is a general demand for industrial education T is not easy to reach Fez, nor is it always safe. SypNEyY ADAM- 
—for vocational training. Rosert Bruere has made a thorough SON, the artist, recently made the trip, and stayed for some time 
‘study of the situation and presents the case in a most strikingly in this little-visited city of Morocco. He records his adventures in the 
interesting and important article. ancient Moroccan city in text and picture in the July Harper’s. 


STORIES THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


HESE are stories of a really unvsual sort. They represent a notable group of writers at their very best. 
Here are some of the authors: Mary E. WiLtkins FREEMAN, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, Norman Duncan, 
JAMES OppENHEIM, ALTA Brunt SEMBOWER, and Mrs. HENRY DUuDENEY. 























TWO SPECIAL NUMBERS A New Novel by the Author of 
of ‘THE INNER SHRINE 


HARPER'S WEEKLY a on 


a STREET 
erp saad CALLED 
STRAIGHT 


HE third success now 
crowns this fascinating 
novel —an enthusiastic wel- 
come from readers and critics. 
Its first success—serially in 
Harper’s Magazine — brought 
forth an unusual amount of 
comment. The second was an 
advance sale eclipsing even the great “ The Inner 
Shrine,” or “ The Wild Olive.” Now the readers 
of the book find that its uncommon literary and 
romantic story make it more than a serial—more 
than a readable novel. One critic, in fact, goes so 
far as to say that it “ will be the leading summer 
novel without question.” Judging from present 
indications, it is quite safe to predict that THE 
STREET CALLED STRAIGHT will be on the 
tip of every tongue before the summer has fairly 
begun. 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Comment 


The Party of the Main Chance 

Tur Republican party holds this week the center 
of the political stage. Whatever else one may 
think or feel about the convention at Chicago, 
everybody feels that the character and the future 
of that party—the party which for so many years 
has controlled the country—is clearly at stake. 
At this writing the outcome can be conjectured, 
but it is not known. 

The future is veiled, but there is always the 
past to fall back upon. It is well to reflect upon 
it in such a moment of suspense and uncertainty. 
For we must look to the past both to explain the 
present and to help us to foresee the future. If 
this great party’s present is troubled and its future 
clouded, there must be in its past record causes 
sufficient to account for such a situation. For it 
has been a great party. It has been great because 
it has been suecessful—one of the most successful 
in history. That is a test which none of us can 
quite reject. If it fails now, it will fail because 
of its mistakes and sins, not because of its mere 
weaknesses, 

Taking its whole career, we think the main 
cause of its well-nigh continuous success lies in 
one word. Perhaps the explanation of its present 
plight may also be found in that same word. It 
has been from first to last an eminently practical 
party. It has been the party of the main chance. 
Maybe it has also been too practical, and is failing 
now because of its excessive opportunism. 

It came into power originally because, in a time 
of extreme bewilderment, it alone stood for a 
really practical, a really practicable policy. The 
Whigs had tried to straddle slavery, and it could 
not be straddled. The Democrats had gone to 
pieces over it. The fanatic abolitionists had, it 
is true, a policy concerning it, and so had the 
Southern fire-eaters. But neither of these two 
policies could at the time possibly be carried out. 
The new party, although anti-slavery, was not at 
first abolitionist. It offered a policy that could 
be carried out. It changed that policy as need 
and opportunity arose. It consulted the really 
dominant public opinion. Once accepted, it took 
the most obvious and the most practical means 
to keep the power that had come to it. With un- 
usual though of course not perfect consistency it 
has been doing the same thing substantially ever 
since. 


The Wages of Sin 

Indeed, it began at once to suffer from the 
defect of its quality. Most of us would now con- 
cede probably that its first great policy, its policy 
with slavery and secession, was both wise and 
right. At any rate, it was the policy that sufficed 
both to save the Union and eventually to destroy 
slavery. But even in the Republican platform of 
1860 there was something a trifle too practical. 
Pennsylvania was then regarded as a doubtful 
State. and to make sure of it a protection plank 
was put into the platform. A little later came 
another chance to be practical, and it was seized 
promptly, if not ruthlessly. At the end of the 
war the South was helpless, and in dealing with 
it the Republican leaders, Linconn being dead, 
did not forget the main chance in their pursuit 
of high ideals. They tried to give the newly 


freed negroes full political rights, but they also 
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tried to make sure that the South should be Re- 
publican. They used means that would nowadays 
be called “practical politics,” and at first they 
seemed to be succeeding. But their success was, 
as we all know, far from permanent. Their 
Southern policy, like their tariff policy, was de- 
fective in that it followed the main chance too 
eagerly, too graspingly. Both policies were ex- 
amples of excessive opportunism. 

And both those sins of the party’s early years 
are plaguing it to-day. In any broad view of the 
situation that fact must be conceded. Because of 
its Southern policy the party is to-day shamed and 
harassed by the scandal of its Southern delegates 
and their ways. Because of its tariff policy it is 
to-day divided against itself and discredited before 
the country. 


Accessories of Judgment Day 

Of course that is not the whole story. In the 
course of half a century the party has had many 
other policies, and some of them have been quite 
as wrong and as short-sighted as those two. For 
a while it wabbled disgustingly on the money ques- 
tion. It put weak and time-serving money planks 
in its platforms, and it enacted thoroughly un- 
sound financial legislation. But on that issue its 
rival blundered worse than it did, and it finally 
fell on its feet. It has also been affected by jingo- 
ism in foreign affairs. BLAINE tried to lead it 
that way, and in McKintey’s time it went that 
way in spite of his opposition. But none of these 
other policies of mistaken opportunism has proved 
fatal, partly because they have not been adhered 
to, and partly because the Democrats have failed 
to take advantage of them. 

Of course, too, there are men as well as policies 
to take into account. We are not forgetting them, 
and we are not neglecting the Colonel in particular. 
We could not if we tried. But there is a not un- 
reasonable view of the matter in which even the 
Colonel sinks to second place among the causes 
of his party’s present predicament. One might 
even argue that instead of hastening it he has per- 
haps delayed it. The day of reckoning on the 
tariff and the party’s Southern policy has long 
been impending, and it has seemed to many of 
us merely a question of how long the country, 
including the Democrats, could be diverted from 
these issues. For nearly twelve years the Colonel 
has furnished the diversion. In that rdle we con- 
cede him unequaled. He is now attempting an- 
other réle, and a much more serious and dangerous 
one. He ean still perhaps add materially to his 
party’s and his country’s perplexities. But he 
cannot save his party from the reckoning that is 
already so long overdue. 

Unless all signs fail, that reckoning is at hand, 
and it is going to be a heavy one. It may destroy 
the party. It may only purge and chasten it. On 
the whole we incline to prefer the latter outcome. 
It does not seem to us that the country is ready 
for an entirely new party alignment. But we are 
not for that reason willing to see the reckoning 
again postponed. The country is ready for it. 
Apparently the Democrats are at last in condition 
to profit by it. It is inevitable, and it is just. 
Let it come, and let us be over with it. 


May Have Been 

Perhaps on closer investigation we shall find that 
it was Presidential Lightning that knocked out the 
other Ananias. 


Toward the Turn in the Road 

The reason, or at least a leading reason, for our 
troubles with Roosevert is that the country is 
so big, and there are so many people coming on 
all the time, that as fast as one lot gets fully 
acquainted with him and lets go, a new crowd has 
developed who have to go through the whole process 
all over again. The woods, 4lso the cleared spaces 
and cities, are full of folks who have loved THEo- 
porE Roosryett, pinned hopes and other adorn- 
ments on him, and have come in the fullness of 
acquaintance and experience to the necessity of 
losing him as a politician. No doubt in private 
life he would, and will, always be worth the effort 
to enjoy him. It takes some effort, but he makes 
his full share, and to most people he is unques- 
tionably enjoyable. But in polities he is no longer 
enjoyable for sane and conscientious men for long 
at a time. The more important of his old backers 
have all found that out. The best of his new 
backers—mostly among the younger men—will 
find it out as sure as taxes. There is a ruck of 
the inconsiderate, a pretty big crowd, including 
rough-riders, swashbucklers, and other emotional 
and irresponsible persons, whose notion of the use 
of a head is that it is something to hang a drab 
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slouch hat on. This Rooseverr “old guard” ;; 
stupid and has dog-like constancy, and it wil] 
doubtless be faithful to any end. But there are 
also with him many men that think and ean ob. 
serve, and in their case Rooseveltitis will run jt; 
course, and presently they will find themse] 
cured. 

We hope a good many of them are in Chicago, 
where they can observe their leader and prophet at 
short range; observe the kind of enthusiasm «i,q 
the kind of people he excites; how he does jt: 
how he takes it; and what comes of it. When ete 
band plays “ A Hot Time,” and crowds yell in the 
streets of the Windy City, we hope these more 
thoughtful new recruits of the warrior of Kettle 
Hill will take it all in and rumainate upon it, 
It ought to bring them along much more rapiily 
than ordinary processes to a realization of what 
they are about, and of what species of man and 
what forces and emotions they are practising to put 
in control of government. 

RoosEvett is still a new man to thousands of 
Americans; new probably to the great mass of his 
present supporters. They have known the outside 
of him—those that are old enough—for fifteen 
years, but they do not know the inside yet. They 
are still in the earlier stages of an experience 
through which thousands of others have passed 
before them. There is a turn in the road they 
are on, and as they pass it they get a new view 
and a great resulting disillusionment. 

It has seemed a pity to see so many generous 
souls thronging down the road to the turn from 
which Destruction becomes visible, but it is a big 
country, and there are many people in it, and they 
have to learn as they can. 


ves 


Grand-stand Prospects 

RoosEvVELT at Chicago will afford further entertain- 
ment for the grand-stand, which is ever ready for 
entertainment, and is just as well pleased when it is 
“'Teppy and Tart” as when it is JEFFRIES and JoHN- 
son.—The Courier Journal. : 


Just as ready; just as pleased. There are those, 
we notice, who take thought of the possibility of 
a serious physical clash in the convention. No 
doubt there will be on hand a good many unbal- 
anced persons without their attendants, but there 
will also be a large company who value their heads, 
and will have them with them, and will not wish 
to have them broken. These persons will probably 
exercise an effective influence for restraint on the 
third-term candidate and his boomers. Still the 
grand-stand seems likely to get its money’s worth. 


Razors in the Air 

The colored brother seems to constitute the main 
uncertainty at Chicago. If it is fun to be the 
bone in a lively contention, he is apparently 
scheduled for a good time. The police prepara- 
tions, as will be noted in the newspapers, have 
been carefully planned on an elaborate scale. 


Not a Wise Measure 

In spite of the fact of General Woon’s long- 
standing intimacy with the ex-President, and of 
possible objections to having in the most influ- 
ential place in the army a man whose preferment 
is due to the favor of that incalculable person, the 
bill by which it is proposed to dispossess the Gen- 
eral of his military office of chief of staff seems 
arbitrary, ill-advised, and likely to be troublesome 
if it becomes a law. The man to keep out of office 
is the chief of staff’s late incalculable chum. We 
haven’t got yet to the point of providing against 
too close an understanding between the army and 
the President. Elect a proper President and the 
appointment. of the chief of staff will take care 
of itself. The stipulation that no officer may be 
chief of staff who has not served ten years in the 
field has no support from experts, and does not 
seem intended to.increase the efficiency of the 
staff. 


Inadequate 

He may have asked to be made a major-general 
of the cavalry, but we doubt it. Now if they said 
he had asked to be made an army corps, or 4 
division, or the sum total of an invading force, 
we might believe it. : 


Wanted—a Naval Policy 

Ti is a mistake to treat the current controversy 
at Washington over the naval appropriations bill 
as if it were merely a question of whether two 
more battle-ships should or should not be ordered 
this year. It is that, no doubt, but it is also 2 
great deal.more than that. There is a disagree 
ment between the two Houses of Congress. There 
is something of a row between Congress and the 
Navy Department, and that means virtually a row 
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between Congress and the administration. There 
is more still. There is a question of whether we 
shall have a particular policy or programme with 
the navy or what amounts to no programme or 
policy at all. 

That aspect of the matter is really and perma- 
nently serious. It is not of the first importance 
whether or not Secretary Mryer’s precise recom- 
mendations to this Congress are or are not wise 
and reasonable. As he explained them recently in 
this journal they did look reasonable to a layman, 
but on that point a layman may well be mistaken 
and an expert may be partial or prejudiced. But 
even a layman can see this much—that this coun- 
try has no fixed and well-considered policy with 
its navy, and that it shows no signs of soon adopt- 
ing one. ; 

Of course it’s a Presidential year, and that is 
a bad time for statesman-like forethought and 
decision with anything. It is a time rather for 
putting things off and for playing politics. But 
that is not the root of the trouble. The root of 
it, as we see it, lies in the lack of concord and co- 
operation between the legislative and executive 
branches of our government. An old weakness, 
no doubt, but just as serious and as troublesome as 
if it had been discovered only yesterday. Now, 
as always, it is most troublesome in connection 
with our national attitude toward the world out- 
side of us, including the management of our mili- 
tary and naval establishments. For what is said 
here of the navy is just as true of the army. We 
would have put the army also in the caption if 
we had not wanted to make it short. 

The remedy is not obvious. We do not pretend 
to have solved the problem. But it seems plain 
to us that in the matter of establishing some sort 
of permanent policy it is Congress that is called 
on to act. The Executive can take the initiative. 
It does take the initiative. But that is all it can 
do. Congress must do the rest, because it controls 
the purse-strings and because it can speak more 
authoritatively for the nation. It always speaks 
authoritatively, but it does not in this matter 
speak deliberately or with proper forethought. It 
should study the problem thoroughly and dis- 
passionately and then announce a general policy 
which may conceivably be adhered to permanently. 
This it ean do and should do. We wish we were 
hopeful that it will do it. 


Had Other Plans 

The Colonel objected to Mr. Roor as temporary 
chairman. Naturally. That is an office which he 
evidently designed for Mr. Tart. 


The Wrong Way to Do It 

The newly established Court of Commerce may 
be useless. It may be worse than that, for it may 
have been interfering with the proper working of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and defeat- 
ing the true intent of the Interstate Commerce 
law. The Supreme Court apparently holds that 
at any rate it has been exceeding its jurisdiction. 
It may be, therefore, that the Court of Commerce 
ought to go. But it ought not to go on a rider to 
an appropriation bill. 

On that point we are positive, notwithstanding 
that in so holding we are actually venturing to 
differ with both the Republican Senate and the 
Democratic House. Naturally we do not like to 
set up our judgment against that of the American 
Congress, but in this particular instance we are 
less presumptuous than.we may seem to be. For 
did not Congress establish this court only two 
years ago? Not only that: in establishing it Con- 
gress acted deliberately ; in attempting to destroy it 
Congress has acted hastily, irregularly, and, we 
think, unfairly. 

For it is not fair to ask the President to consent 
to such a measure under penalty of stopping pay- 
ment of his own salary and of the salaries of other 
judges and of the Congressmen and Senators 
themselves. That would be the immediate effect 
of a veto. Because that would be the effect of it, 
we cannot help hoping that if Congress persists a 
veto will be forthcoming. The rider, whether right 
or wrong in purpose, is in method an attempt to 
coerce the President into doing something which 
he is known not to wish to do, something which 
he has a perfect right to object to doing. 

That is the worst of it, perhaps, but it is not the 
Whole of it. There is good ground to hold that the 
rider as it now stands is unconstitutional. With 
the Hoke Smrru amendment attached to it, it does 
not stop at destroying the court. It attempts to 
remove from office judges who hold for life and are, 
according to the law and the Constitution, remov- 
able only by impeachment. For the members of 
this court are all regularly appointed circuit 
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judges. After serving varying terms on this bench 
they would all pass to different circuits throughout 
the country, Congress may have the naked right 
to get rid of the court any way it pleases, but one 
may well question whether it has any right what- 
ever to get rid of the judges unless it ventures to 
impeach them. 

The thing is indefensible. Even a Presidential 
year is no excuse for such legislation. 


Front Rank, Too 

Let it be said once and for all that Perkins 
and Pincuot are not mere pawns in the RoosEVELT 
game. They are checkers. 


And Again Schley 

It would save time and language for Senator 
Raynor if he would leave it to the historians that 
are to come to estimate the value of the services 
of Admiral Scutry at the battle of Santiago. The 
historians will have the job, anyway. Better leave 
it to them, even though it is virtually certain 
that Senator Raynor’s orations will not hold a 
leading place among the documents on which they 
will base their conclusions. In a discourse on this 
subject that Mr. Raynor made in the Senate on 
June 3d, he quoted Admiral Cuapwick as a sup- 
porter of the opinion that the celebrated “loop ” 
of the Brooklyn decided the conflict and saved 
the day for the American arms.” Whereat Ad- 
miral CHapwick reluctantly comes forward and 
disavows that opinion, and proceeds in some neces- 
sary detail to record one quite the opposite of it. 

When the powder in a bomb has once been 
exploded it can never be fired off again, but when 
an orator is once thoroughly charged with a sub- 
ject, as Mr. Raynor is with Scutey-at-Santiago, 
he is liable after repeated explosions to go off again 
ten years afterward, and as violently as ever. 

But it matters not. The inexorable historian 
will come along in due time, and examine the 
records, and write a paragraph, beginning, “ The 
action of Commodore Scu.ey, the subject of a 
vast controversy at the time,” ete. 


Save the Pieces 

The G. O. P. is no longer in danger of being 
split. The real danger now is that it is to ke 
quartered. 


Call Them In 

Tt seems almost an impertinence to speak of 
local matters while our national destinies are rock- 
ing at Chicago, but isn’t it rather an impertinence 
for a private real-estate association to put imita- 
tion cops on Fifth Avenue? Even if these men 
were not dressed like hotel servants, their ac- 
tivities on New York’s main thoroughfare would 
seem intrusive. 


Not in the Park! 

Also as to another local matter. By no means 
set up the Lenox Library Building in Central 
Park! It is not a beautiful building. It is solid 
and dignified, but very heavy. The old Tombs was 
better worth preserving as an architectural monu- 
ment. 

And if it were a better building than it is, 
Central Park is no place for it. Dump no old 
building there! Build no new building there! 
The use of a park is to be a park, not a building 
site. 

Tt is extraordinary how our none-to-liberal pro- 
vision of park space in this city tempts invasion. 
Annually these proposals come. 

The price of Central Park seems to be eternal 
vigilance, 


Dietetic 
If Carsar feeds on milk, what on earth is there 
left for mollycoddles ? 


Democracy, America, and Manners 

The House of Representatives seems of late 
to have made a gain in orderliness, even in 
urbanity, but in this it strikes one as exceptional. 
In most other places and respects, our political 
life seems to be moving the other way. There is 
more noise rather than less, and urbanity and 
dignity: are at a discount. For sheer ill-temper 
our most recent struggle is about the worst we 
have had. The oratory has been loud, and it has 
not been graceful. If a really eloquent sentence 
has been spoken, we have not happened to hear it. 
What we have heard and couldn’t help hearing has 
been mainly shrill and either violently abusive or 
quite as violently self-defensive. We are not of 
those who habitually think of “the people” as a 
mob, but our foremost public men seem to have 
found it advisable to address them as if they were. 
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We do not like it any better than our foreign 
observers do. Less, in fact; for they seem to find 
some pleasure in observing it and in ridiculing it 
and cartooning it. They speak of it, not as demo- 
cratic, but as American, but it is not easy for any 
one who is both American and democratic to get 
any comfort out of the distinction. 

We trust it is neither, preferring to hold that 
it is due to an outbreak of demagogy, to which all 
peoples are open, and that it will not prove per- 
manent. If it should prove permanent, there is 
no way to escape disquietude concerning either 
democracy or America. If democrats must be 
noisy and ill-tempered, then there is something 
the matter with democracy. If Americans cannot 
be reasonably polite, even in politics, then there is 
something the matter with America. 


Never Again 

In spite of the Herald’s eloquent pleas, Mr. BRYAN 
persists in his declination. He cannot conceive of any 
situation in which his nomination at Chicago would 
be permissible-—The Commoner. 


Or at Baltimore possible, thank goodness! 


Make it Twenty-five 

Until now there has not been within fifty years a 
time when the Republican party would not have felt 
itself honored by Mr. Root’s consent to preside over 
the preliminary deliberations of the convention and 
make the opening address.—N. Y. Times. 


Fifty years ago Mr. Root was seventeen years 
old. He began early, but not so early as that. 
Make it twenty-five years, neighbor! 


Out 
Mr. BRYAN may say with Jor, “ That which I greatly 
feared has come upon me.”—The Commoner. 


He has said it three times. 


Sic Transit Gloria: Mundi 

The Kansas City Star has looked up in Who’s Who 
in America the biographical sketch of a famous living 
Arctic explorer, and finds: “ Cook, FREDERICK ALBERT, 
explorer: see Vol. 1908-1909.” As this is the common 
entry for persons deceased since the previous issue, 
the Star is justified in saying: “ Most persons do not 
live to see their epitaph thus neatly printed.”—Daily 
Paper. 


What has happened may happen again. Look 
out for the entry: “ RooseveLtt, THEopoRE, poli- 
tician; see Vol. 1912-1913. 


Any Way 

“he World is in no sense an admirer of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, but it refuses to believe that he is seeking a 
tainted nomination or that he would knowingly accept 
a nomination obtained by corruption.—The World. 

Why, bless your heart, you don’t know him! 
He'll seek it any way he can, and take it any way 
it comes. 


Lawful, But Not Graceful 

That was a very plain, prose marriage that 
was contracted last week by the grandson of Lonc- 
FELLOW and of that Dana who wrote Two Years 
Before the Mast. The bride was an English lady, 
an artist of note. A Cambridge justice of the 
peace officiated, and all that was sweet about the 
proceeding—one could not eall it a ceremony— 
was the garden back of the Loncre.tow house in 
which it took place. 

Marriages without religion and without evi- 
dences of sentiment may doubtless be legal, but 
they are not likely ever to be very popular. 


He Will Have a Good Time 

Anyhow, Mr. Roosevetr will have a good time 
in Chieago. Let no one doubt that. He has gone 
there, contrary to precedent and tradition, for a 
personally conducted, last-ditch fight; gone there, 
as the World says, not to argue, persuade, or rea- 
son in the convention, but “to appeal to the 
crowds in the streets, to threaten and to bluster, 
to stir up passion, to shriek and to scream.” 

It was too attractive an entertainment for him 
to forego. It is related of him by his long-time 
acquaintances that in his college days he loved 
to dance the whirling-dervish dance; loved it for 
two reasons: because it made him the center of 
the crowd, and because nothing else could happen 
in his immediate neighborhood while he was at it. 

He has always liked that form of entertain- 
ment; liked anything that made him the cynosure 
of a crowd, the bigger the better, and suspended 
other proceedings while he was performing. 

Tt is to dance the whirling-dervish dance that 
he has gone to Chicago. He will dance it for all 
he is worth, but whether he will succeed in sus- 
pending proceedings is not so certain. 

Anyhow, however, he will have a good time. 





Correspondence 
JEFFERSON AND THE PEOPLE 


ALmirA, WASHINGTON, May 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r—So far, I believe, Thomas Jefferson has escaped 
the stigma of being characterized as a reactionary. 
Permit me to call attention to his record as a foe of 
popular government. From his own mouth we must 
convict him of lacking faith in the people. Possibly 
Mr. Jefferson will escape castigation from the Colonel 
at this time, as the latter is pretty well occupied 
chastising the wicked of his own generation. 

I quote from a letter appearing in Jefferson’s Corre- 
spondence, edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph: 

“ We think in America’ that it is necessary to 
introduce the people into every department of govern- 
ment as far as they are capable of exercising it and 
that this is the only way to insure a long-continued 
and honest administration of its powers. 

“They are not qualified to exercise themselves the 
executive department, but they are qualified to name 
the person who shall exercise it. With us, therefore, 
they choose this officer every four years. They are 
not qualified to legislate. With us, therefore, they 
only choose the legislature. They are not qualified 
to judge questions of law, but they are capable of 
judging questions of fact.” 

Of those who will hesitate to question the wisdom 
of Jefferson there will, no doubt, be some who will 
hasten to say that we have progressed since his day; 
who will concede that we may have been, incapable 
then, but assert with patriotic fervor that the en- 
lightenment of the American people to-day is equal to 
any task. 

An unbiased observer might doubt that the average 
American citizen of to-day has as clear an understand- 
ing of the political cenditions which confront him as 
the average American of Mr. Jefferson’s time when we 
consider the elements that go to make up the average 
American citizen, among others the emigrant from 
southern Europe and the cotton-field darky. The 
sturdy stock which Mr. Jefferson had in mind does 
not seem completely eclipsed. 

And then, again, governing these United States one 
hundred years ago didn’t include regulating railroads, 
busting trusts, adjusting tariff, conserving resources, 
erganized labor, woman suffrage, local option, pro- 
hibition, pure-food laws, primary elections, or the 
Panama Canal. 

There never has been a time when expert knowl- 
edge was more necessary in the several departments of 
our government than it is to-day. Efficiency is no 
whit less essential than honesty in securing wise 
legislation and just administration. The people usu- 
ally know what they want, sometimes know what 
they need, but rarely know just how to secure either. 
At the present time the people want a good many 
things adjusted; just how to get it done they do not 
know. Here’s one of the people, Mr. Editor, who does 
not believe that doing away with the representative 
form of government is the means to secure the end de- 
sired, and I am convinced that there are many 
thousands who do not swallow Mr. Roosevelt’s guff 
about the ability of the people to handle intricate de- 
tails of government, such as construing law and inter- 
preting the Constitution. T am, sir, 

NATHANIEL W. WASHINGTON. 


DR. BRYAN COULDN’T DO IT 
SHINGLEHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, May 13, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—As a reader of your WEEKLY and NortH 
AMERICAN REvrEw for several years, I consider you 
one of the. biggest men in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic party. If Roosevelt should nominate himself 
at Chicago, why not Bryan at Baltimore? If you men 
could but realize the strength of T. R. with the 
masses, especially in the rural districts, you would 
realize that no “ Uncle Jud ” or Underwood, Clark, or 
avy of the present favorites are big enough to over- 
come the T. R. strength. After all, isn’t Bryan safe 
and quite sane when you compare his 1900 and 1908 
campaigns with the disgraceful methods of T. R. and 
Taft in Massachusetts ? 

I am no hero worshiper, but don’t think we can de- 
feat the most “dangerous man that has appeared in 
the world since Napoleon” with a weak so-called con- 
servative. Bryan’s worst fault is lack of tact; a good 
bit of his old-time doctrine has become orthodox. 
Yours for the best at Baltimore. 

I am, sir, 
Haroitp P. Toner. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 
Ex:mirA, NEw York, June 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Srir,—I am a constant reader of your paper, and ex- 
pect to be indefinitely—as long as you keep on 
writing on other subjects besides Theodore Roosevelt. 

What is the matter between HARPER’S WEEKLY and 
Roosevelt, anyway? Roosevelt stands for a principle 
-—the time-honored right of the people to govern them- 
selves or by their representatives and not by their 


misrepresentatives, as it is the vogue to-day. You 
cannot deny the existence of these conditions. There 


is a general dissatisfaction in this country over these 
conditions—and they are not trifles, you may depend 
upon it; and it is not mending matters any by ob- 
securing the issue in personalities. For instance, the 
people know that the courts are not “sacred” or re- 
sembling “the Ark of the Covenant,” or that it is 
“ sacrilege ” to speak of them, as Mr. Taft would have 
us believe. (I have quoted his own words.) 

If you are ready to submit a scholarly and serious 
argument against the right of the people to rule them- 
selves according to their ideals which you and °Mr. 
Taft are fond of calling “ impulsive,” I am willing to 
take issue with you; but for the sake of the cause 
which you seemingly represent do not run into such 
absurdities and hallucinations as “ bloodshed” and 
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“carnage” and other direful things that are to hap- 


pen if Roosevelt should be elected. For those that 
know you through your other writings can easily see 
that you cannot be sincere; moreover, my gentle 
Editor, you are too solicitous about the welfare of the 
Republican party! If the people do not want Roose- 
velt, why not let him be nominated, then? 

With you, the wishes of the Republican party as 
expressed through the primaries of every State that 
had one is nothing, apparently, according to your 
writing; but if the bosses should succeed in defeating 
that will, then, according to your idea, the people will 
have been well represented. Keep on abusing the 
greatest man of this age, who single-handed is fight- 
ing the cause of the people, who when the chance is 
given them will “save the Republic” from the greedy 
hands in which at the present it lies. It is insulting 
the intelligence of the American public, as well as that 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, to tell them as you do in 


substance, that they are about to produce a Marius | 


or a Sulla. No, thank you, the American people 
accomplish what they want by ballots and not bullets. 
I am, sir, 
DEECRAN A. POONARIAN. 


IS HE EARNING IT? 
MARYLAND, June 1, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Death on the Field of Honor. When Napoleon 
led the French from chaos at home to world-wide 
victory he aroused their patriotism by elevating their 
ideals. What higher tribute to the fallen soldier than 
his name continued on the rolls, and the answer for 
him by his brother veterans— 


“Dead on the Field of Honor”? 


In the present whirl of political intrigue, of cheap 
metaphor and personal abuse, of reckless novelty and 
“ Hound-dog ” songs, have we perhaps drifted from 
the courage and statesmanship of the days when our 
land was young? 

Is all the political preferment to be won by trickery 
and bombast worth while, in comparison with the 
tribute more valued by our fathers? Can Mr. Roose- 
velt, with his avowed record, himself feel that he is 
earning—or do our people still hold worth the effort— 
the crowning verdict, “ Death on the Field of Honor”? 

I am, sir, A. ak. W. 


THE BAYNE BILL 
New York, May 13, 1912. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—I read with much interest the “ Finance” 
article in the current issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, in 
which there was clearly explained the nature of the 
Bayne bill, recently passed by the legislature of New 
York, authorizing the issue of stock without. par value. 

Will you kindly explain how this law will affect the 
payment of the present State revenue tax of two per 
cent. upon the par value of stock, when it is sold or 
transferred? Will it not necessarily involve its pay- 
ment hereafter upon the market value instead of the 
par value? If it will, it seems unfair that high-priced 
stocks should be more heavily taxed than: low-priced 
ones. It would be simply placing a premium—wouldn’t 
it?—upon reckless management, if a stock like Cana- 


‘ dian Pacific, say, were to be more heavily taxed than 


a stock like Missouri Pacific. But perhaps I am under 
a misapprehension. 
I am, sir, C. A. H. 


Regarding taxation of shares transferred or sold, 
the Bayne bill provides: “ Thestax payable under sec- 
tion 270 of the tax law in respect of any sale or 
agreement of sale or any memorandum of sale or de- 
livery or transfers of shares or certificates of any 
share without designated monetary value hereafter 
issued by any such corporation issuing such shares 
shall be at the rate of two cents for each and every 
share of such stock so transferred.” 

Under the new law, therefore, the tax will be just 
the same as it is now. Market value of the shares will 
not enter into consideration. The tax is fixed at two 


cents for each share, regardless of whether that share 


sells in the market at a high or low price. 


MR. BRYAN AND MR. UNDERWOOD 
DENVER, CoLoraDo, May 10, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—Mr. Bryan has begun an attack on Oscar 
Underwood’s candidacy for the Presidential nomina- 
tion on the flimsy pretext that he is the choice of Wali 
Street, and therefore a reactionary. Mr. Underwood’s 
record as a member of Congress, which Mr. Bryan is 
perfectly familiar with, is a flat contradiction of the 
charge. It is true that Mr. Underwood does not 
advocate the initiative and referendum, believing that 
“the people are better judges of men than of meas- 
ures,” but when it comes to tariff legislation even 
Mr. Bryan must admit that his creed and his conduct 
are in full accord with the intelligently progressive 
spirit of the age. 

There are many sincere and sound thinkers on 
political subjects who do not believe in direct legis- 
lation by the people. It is equally true that there are 
many who regard this fundamental change in our 
method of enacting laws very essential “to good gov- 
ernment. However zigzag the line on this and kindred 
subjects may run, when it comes to tariff revision the 
line of cleavage between real patriots and the special 
agents of outlawed monopolies is straight and clearly 
defined. No man in public life, except of course 
Theodorus Perfectus Primus, can avoid taking sides. 
Between Mr. Underwood and Mr. Bryan, on this ques- 
tion at least, there is no essential difference. With one 
voice and one accord they denounce as criminally un- 
just a system of taxation that robs business of its 
competitive feature and destroys that equality of 
opportunity that is essential to general prosperity. 

Mr. Bryan since he became a dominant and dynamic 
force in the Democratic party has formulated many 
definitions of advanced political thought, most of 
which have now become obsolete. If he had been as 
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capable in.social and economic diagnostics as he has 
been persistent in prescriptions, his patient would no 
doubt have recovered more speedily and the entire 
country would be in a happier and healthier condition, 

The tariff is the sore spot in the body politic, ang 
the acid test of a real desire to promote the happiness 
and improve the conditions of the American people is 
to be determined by the amount of rational ener 
one puts into an effort to reduce the duties on the 
necessaries of life to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with the economical requirements of the na- 
tional government. 

In view of Mr. Underwood’s Congressional record, 
can even Mr. Bryan, with his deplorable tendency to 
petty jealousies and unjust and unfounded criticism, 
doubt his unfaltering devotion to the best interests 
of the toiling millions who are clamoring for a clear 
course over which to run the race that is set before 
them? 

Once upon a time Mr. Bryan, through the sacred and 
Delphic columns of his journal, framed a specitic 
indictment against Mr. Underwood, charging him with 
selfish and improper motives in temporarily postpon- 
ing action on the steel schedule. The prosecution, 
which embodied all the elements of a wanton per- 
secution, failed utterly for the want of proof. Mr, 
Underwood’s Congressional colleagues, including Mr. 
Bryan’s own friends, expressed their entire corrobora- 
tion when they applauded his emphatic denial of the 
charge. 

Mr. Bryan will not add anything to his reputation 
for greatness if he allows his disappointment over his 
failure to convict an innocent man to induce him to 
make another and baseless attack on the patriotism 
and political integrity of the most efficient and wisest 
leader the national Democracy has had since Cleve- 
land. 

The Democratic party has had a sad experience with 
verbose and declamatory candidates. The candidates 
themselves have derived large benefits in the way of 
advertisement and opportunities for the display of 
their wares, but they have invariably led the party 
to defeat. 

The hope of success in the coming campaign lies 
in the nomination of a man who has been taught in 
the practical school of experience and whose broad 
patriotism and constructive statesmanship will com- 
mand the respect and justify the support of the 
American people. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES J. BANKs, 


NOTICE SERVED 
ROCKLAND, MAINE, June 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—I expect to Jearn that you and your large host 
of haters of my beloved friend, Theodore Roosevelt, 
will flee as the Mideonites and Amelkites when he ar- 
rives with his small army, as Gideon; that you will 
have fled before the sound of the breaking of the 
pitchers have reached you. 

I an, sir, 
THOMAS HAWKEN. 


‘A SERIOUS AND UNJUST INSULT 
MINNESOTA, June 1, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Our club is a subscriber to your WEEKLY, and, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, we consider 
its attitude toward “ Rooseveltism,” as you choose to 
call it, highly amusing. Of course you are taking 
yourself too seriously. Were it not that we readily 
understand the source of your inspiration we would 
consider your weekly harangue on the subject of 
Roosevelt and “ Rooseveltism ” as a serious and un- 
just insult to the people of this country. But you 
only amuse us. This is true, unquestionably, of the 
great mass of the people. 

Of course you might retort by saying this comes 
from the West! But apparently this feeling and 
attitude are shared by all the people of our good 
country. { am, sir, 

LEONARD ERIKSSON. 





‘The Back Number 


I rrnp the road is pretty rough with ruts and 
rocks and gravel; I cannot gallop fast enough with 
modern folks to travel; I see grim danger lurking 
nigh, and shudder as I scan it; perhaps ’twere best 
for me to die and just fall off the planet. 

They tell me that I am too slow, it’s time I died 
and rested; I cling to things of long ago, to insti- 
tutions tested. I strike the strings of rusty lyres, 
by old-time theories blinded, insisting vainly that our 
sires were not all feeble minded. “The plans they 
made, the laws they framed, the customs they 
created, were wise,” I murmur, half ashamed, “as 
time has demonstrated. And now you’d see those 
eustoms wilt, the Jaw-books, you would burn them; 
the institutions that they built—you threaten to o’er- 
turn them.” 

“Fall off the earth!” the hustlers say, as they rush 
past me, storming; “old mossbacks are but in the 
way in this age of reforming. Whatever’s ancient 


‘is decayed, whatever’s new is mighty; we simply 


must not be delayed by graybeards vain and flighty. 
You cannot train with modern sports or join their 
evolutions; we aim to overturn the courts and bust 
your institutions. If there are customs full of pith, 
to Gil’roy’s kite we’ll send ’em; we'll shake things 
topsy-turvy with our little referendum. Sit here and 
nurse your moldy dreams and tell your ancient 
story: we have a thousand crazy schemes for march- 
ing on to glory.” 

I watch the long parade go by, the stream of 
yawps and friskers; a briny tear-drop leaves my ¢y®: 
and trickles down my whiskers. 


Watt MASON. 
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AFTER THE CIRCUS 





DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THEY ARE NERVOUS ABOUT MEETING THEIR CON- 


STITUENTS AND WANT TO POSTPONE THE EVIL DAY 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 
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SOR 11E Republican convention was note- 
ws? worthy for many things, not the 
\\ least of which was the absence of 
(3 members of the House who in former 
G3 times have been conspicuous at party 


YN gatherings. These men wanted very 
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4 vm J much to go to Chicago and be present 
ANSEL ONS tek Pug : Sehr: 
Sex: Gay Y at the most interesting and exciting 

“of all Republican conventions, but 
at the last moment they found that the pressure of 
oflicial duties would imperatively require their 
presence in Washington, and the devotion of the 


average member of Congress to his duty is so well 
known it needs no comment. It is curious how many 
important matters suddenly came to the front during 
the week beginning the 17th of June. At any other 
time half the members of Congress could have gone 
out of town and the government would have been in 
no danger of coming to a violent smash, but this week 
it was different, and every man felt his individual re- 
sponsibility. He could not delegate it. He had to 
remain on his job, longing to be in Chicago but sus- 
tained by the consciousness of duty well done. When 
it was timidly suggested by a few of the less zealous 
that Congress might adjourn over the convention so 
as to give every one a chance to get away—just as the 
principal of the school who has not forgotten his boy- 
hood declares a half-holiday on the day the circus 
comes to town—the proposal was promptly squelched. 
‘The eyes of the nation were on the House, and for its 
members to go and play with a crisis impending would 
be as traitorous as for a soldier to desert his post in 
the face of the enemy. Really such strength of mind 
was magnificent, and it ought to convince the country 
that Congress is a much-maligned body. A _ belief 
exists that Congress does just as little as possible for 
the fairly liberal salary and perquisites that a prodigal 
peeple sanctions. The sacrifice made by Congress 
should forever dispose of that scandal. 

It would perhaps not be quite easy to determine 
what Congress did while the convention held the 
center of attention, but that is not of special moment. 
Congress was in session, that is the point, and the 
member who otherwise would have been enjoying 
himself in Chicago was chained to his laboring oar. 
The galley of state made little progress, but the rowers 
were on their banks, and the Speaker, like the overseer 
on a trireme, laid his whip lightly over their shoul- 
ders and kept them up to their work. No chance for 
mutiny. 

Congress inight have adjourned by the first of June 
if it had wanted to; it could comfortably have ad- 
journed by the middle of the month and left every- 
body free to enjoy himself without shirking, but that 
was the very last thing a majority of the Republican 
members wanted. Usually members of Congress are 
only too glad to bring the session to.a close and get 
back to their beloved constituents, especially when 
there are nominations to be made and elections to be 
fought; this year they are in no hurry to return and 
they are willing to delay the inevitable day of reunion. 
They are like school-boys whose home-coming has been 
preceded by reports that will bring no glad welcome 
and who know the wisdom of letting parental wrath 
cool. If the average Republican member escapes with 
nothing worse than a taste of the birch he will con- 
sider himself lucky indeed. 

There are a few Republican members of Congress 
who have nothing to fear, but they are the few and 
fortunate ones: the majority know that stormy times 
are ahead. With an exception here and there, scarcely 
is a constituency to be found where the desperate 
fighting of the last three months has not left its scars, 
and the-representative of the district is the victim. 
If he supported the President, he is marked for de- 
struction by the Roosevelt adherents; if he tied him- 
self to the fortunes of the third-term candidate, he has 
lost. the confidence of the conservative element of the 
community. Mr, Roosevelt began driving a wedge into 
the Republican party the day an assassin’s chance 
bullet lifted him out of the obscurity of the Vice- 
Presidency and gave him an opportunity to drive 
hlows that told. He has been hammering away ever 
since. In the hundred days that elapsed between the 
anniversary of the escape from Elba, when he issued 
his proclamation to the soldiers of the grand army of 
discontent once more to rally to the golden double 
eagles of the Harvester trust, and the anniversary of 
Waterloo, he completed his self-imposed and congenial 
‘task. He has driven his wedge up to the head, and 
the party that only a few years ago defied attack is 
now split into fragments. It has often been ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Roosevelt has any real claim to 
fame and whether his achievements are of the kind 
that will make his name imperishable. The question 
has been answered once and for all. What other man 
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By A. Maurice Low 


in American history can rob him of his laurels? The 
man who began by betraying his friend has ended by 
betraying his party. His fame is as secure as that of 
Judas Iscariot. 

Every Republican member of Congress knows what 
he has to look forward to, and, being wise, has no 
burning desire to exchange the peace and serenity of 
Washington for the storm and stress that await him 
at home. ‘There is so much work still to be done that 
the session may have to be prolonged until August, is 
the gossip one hears. ‘The average Republican mem- 
ber of Congress is content. He is satisfied to give the 
muddy waters of politics a chance to settle before he 
has to plunge into them up to his neck, and probably 
sink beneath them. There is going to be tremendous 
mortality among Congressmen and would-be Congress- 
men before summer wanes and the chilly days of No- 
vember are upon us. The wise Congressman will give 
his constituents time to forget the Chicago convention 
before he renders an account of his stewardship. The 
curious thing is that even those members who sup- 
ported the third-term candidate when it was believed 
sentiment was all one way in favor of the American 
Diaz are not so sure now that the verdict has been 
pronounced that they did the politic thing. They were 
dragooned into being Roosevelt men because there was 
no escape; the Roosevelt steam-roller was as remorse- 
less as fate and as unfeeling as a thing of iron can 
be, and men either had to follow the track it made or 
be crushed. To avoid being flattened out they threw 
up their hats for the savior of the people preaching 
salvation from a check-book, and hoped they also 
might be saved at the day of judgment. It was a rude 
shock to find that salvation assayed only twenty-five 
per cent. of its face value. If the primary vote had in 
any instance measured up to the normal Republican 
strength, it might have been accepted as an indication 
that the people were really behind the Roosevelt move- 
ment and desired him as a candidate, not alone to 
make the nomination of Mr. Taft or any other man 
impossible, but because they wanted to overturn the 
traditions of a century and help to destroy the Repub- 
lic, that a dictatorship might be created. But when 
the returns were submitted to the analysis of the 
higher mathematics of politics, they gave no such 
encouragement. Mr. Roosevelt won his much-heralded 
victories because a quarter of the voters of his party 
were sufficiently interested in his ‘fortunes to go to 
the polls; he won because three-quarters of the people 
were so little interested in what happened that they 
went fishing or attended to their own affairs. It was 
the voice of the people that was heard on primary day, 
of course—of that there can be no question; but it 
was a feeble and piping voice instead of the stentorian 
roar that was to drown all opposition. 

What about the remaining three-quarters? That is 
wiat Republican members of Congress have been ask- 
ing and about which they would like some informa- 
tion before they face their constituents and have to 
make up their minds about the line they are to follow. 
What will the stay-at-home brigade do now that the 
nomination has been made? Has it left the Republican 
party, for this election at least, or will it go to the 
polls even if it did not think it worth while to go to 
the primaries? Will the bitterness of the convention 
be forgotten by November, or will it become more bitter 
with the stern blasts of winter? The member of Con- 
gress who could answer those questions would find his 
sleep less troubled and the specter of defeat would not 
continually haunt him. Every Republican member of 
Congress has joined the primary class in arithmetic 
and is engaged in trying to find the solution of this 
problem: From a hundred subtract seventy-five, carry 
it over to the Democratic column, and the total will 
give the name of the next President. ‘There are mem- 
bers who say that this is an algebraic and not an 
arithmetical problem, as there is an unknown factor 
involved which can only be found by the use of the 
algebraic symbol of w It is @ they are all hunting 
for. The unknown quantity of # will reveal itself 
when # plus is put against the names of Democratic 
candidates on Election Day, and the Republican equa- 
tion will read # minus. 

A few hopeful Republicans are to be found who say 
that the situation to-day is really not worse than it 
was in 1896 when Senator Teller, of Colorado, made 
his tearful appeal to the Republican convention and 
then dramatically led his little band of devoted fol- 
lowers out of the convention hall and turned his back 
on the Republican party. : 

In 1896, as every student of politics knows, condi- 
tions were very different from what they are to-day. 
Then the silver craze had disrupted both parties, but 
the silver wing of the Republican party only frac- 
tionally represented its strength, and the Republican 
losses were more than offset by Democratic accessions. 
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To-day the Republican party is no longer a party, but 
is divided into two camps, perhaps almost evenly 
balanced, with the line of demarcation broadly drawn. 
In 1896 to desert one’s party for the sake of principle 
was something of which that generation had no ey- 
perience, and it demanded a higher order of moral 
courage than most men possessed, although a great 
many did not flinch from the test. Insurgency is not 
a thing of to-day or yesterday, as most people imagine. 
It began sixteen years ago when the silver men of the 
Republican party bolted and Mr. Bryan overthrew Mr. 
Cleveland and the conservative element in the Demo- 
cratic party and compelled the recognition of his 
supremacy. The insurgency that began then has grown 
apace with the years, but, as the breach in the Demo- 
cratic party has come near to closing, that in the 
Republican party has widened. Each faction in the 
Republican party has said it has fought the other to 
prevent the party from being destroyed, but a party 
that has to fight its own members to prevent its own 
destruction is like a beleaguered fortress whose guns 
are turned from the enemy so as to crush treachery 
in the citadel. The Republican party has been able to 
exercise nominal control for the last ten years or so 
simply because it had no real opposition. Both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan drew their inspiration from 
the same source; Democrats in Congress gave support 
to Republican policies, which was either foolish or 
dishonest, for if a man calling himself a Democrat is 
able to approve Republican policies, then either he is 
not a Democrat or else there is no difference between 
Republican and Democrat, and the maintenance of two 
parties, supposed to be hostile, supposed to be sepa- 
rated by fundamental principles, is merely a trick for 
the benefit of the politicians, but surely in no way to 
the advantage of the people. 

The Republican party has come perilously close to 
the verge of destruction. Some people think that it 
is already destroyed; it is certain that it can be of 
little further service until it has been reorganized and 
makes an honest avowal of its principles. If the Re- 
publican party is a conservative party, it can properly 
appeal to conservative support; if it is a radical 
party, it can invite the adhesion of radicals without 
wrench of conscience; but no party is large enough to 
hold Mr. Taft as well as Mr. Roosevelt, Senator Root 
and Governor Johnson of California, Senator Crane 
and Senator Borah. Either a party is composed of men 
who think alike and act alike and are as loyal to their 
common principles as an army is to its flag, or you 
have men loosely linked under a generic name, but 
consisting of a series of groups that have little in 
common. ‘That marks the distinction between the 
English and the Continental political systems, and the 
political traditions of the mother country have been 
transplanted to American soil. Until the Irish 
brought an element of their own into British politics 
and labor created a political party, there were only 
two parties at Westminster; which is perhaps due to 
the fact that the Englishman generalizes broadly, but 
does not make the subtle distinctions of the Latin, 
nor is religion a political question with him as it is 
with the Teutons. The so-called progressive Republi- 
cans—those antagonistic elements that Mr. Roosevelt 
was able to combine, such as Mr. William Flinn, Mr. 
George W. Perkins, Governor Stubbs, Mr. William 
Ward; civil-service reformers, spoilsmen, idealists, 
practical politicians, the selfish and the unselfish, the 
rich and the poor, the free-trader and the protectionist, 
men with nothing in common except one thing—are the 
radicals, for their radicalism is greater than every- 
thing else and binds them in the web of party. Mr. 
George W. Perkins might not agree with Governor 
Stubbs on the proper duty to be levied on‘ agricultural 
implements, Mr. William Flinn would doubtless regard 
Mr. Roosevelt’s views on civil-service reform as a 
trifle extreme, but those are non-essentials. The test 
of fealty is radicalism, and Mr. Roosevelt is no more 
extreme in his radicalism than is Mr. Perkins, or Mr. 
Perkins than Mr. Flinn, or Mr. Flinn than Governor 
Stubbs, or all of them combined than Mr. Debs, or all 
of them combined, plus Mr. Debs, than was Karl Marx 
or Pierre Joseph Proudhon, who dispassionately de- 
clared that “property is robbery.” Neither Mr. 
Roosevelt nor Mr. Perkins nor Mr. Flinn believes in 
property, to all of them property is robbery, and like 
Robin Hood they would rob the rich to give to the 
poor and earn the eternal gratitude of the poor. Why 
they should have any hesitation about avowing their 
radicalism it is difficult to understand, for surely it 
is no disgrace to be a radical if one honestly believes 
in radicalism. Proudhon believed that property was 
robbery and all the world knew his belief. The Re- 
publican party, if a Republican party there is still to 
be, must either be radical or conservative; but it 
cannot be both. 
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IS “BIG BUSINESS” TO BE LET ALONE? 


BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM ANSWERS THIS MOMENTOUS QUESTION IN A CLEAR 
AND DEFINITE STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY TOWARD THE TRUSTS 

















HE most important question before 
the country to-day, taken from a 
standpoint of business and finance, 
is that of the proper relation of the 
government of the United States 
to corporations engaged in carrying 
on commerce among the States and 
with foreign countries. The cen- 

; tury just passed has been one of 
unparalleled progress in the application of science to 
industry and the needs of daily life, and as a result 
the fortunes of some American business men attained 
such magnitude, and the influence exerted by them 
in public affairs became so obnoxious to the welfare 
of the community and to the safety and continuance 
of free institutions, that a gathering wave of protest 
arose which swept with increasing force across the 
land. To this protest is due the urgency of the prob- 
lem and the need of a satisfactory solution of it. 

The primary question has evolved a_ subsidiary 
question—namely, whether the laws for the creation 
and regulation of corporations, which constitute the 
machinery by which all large business is conducted, 
are such as effectively to remove all evil, and at the 
same time retain all the advantages thus far derived by 
the nation as a result of successful industry. The 
policy of the national government, until very recently, 
in its dealings with business and corporate organiza- 
tion has been one of laissez faire. It has legislated 
only restrictively. But the power of the nation and the 
sufficiency of the Constitution to reach all phases of 
the evil is beyond question. 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and 
those other great men who helped to frame the Federal 
Constitution founded a government which met the 
requirement of ‘being strong enough to establish 
justice, promote the general welfare, and insure pros- 
perity to the people of the United States and their 
posterity. This government has endured for more 
than a century. But during a period of unparalleled 
prosperity certain individuals took advantage of the 
freedom of opportunity offered, as well as of those ex- 
traordinary privileges of organization conferred, until 
slowly and gradually the consciousness of this abuse 
dawned upon our people, and with it has come a de- 
termination that they must correct the evil and check 
its continued tendency. 

No one can say that the institutions founded by our 
ancestors have been found ineffective to meet any evil 
which the people have come to recognize as dangerous. 
Impatient minorities, would-be saviors of the people, 
with patent remedies which they were eager to test, 
have found the majority too slow to use them and 
determined to investigate for themselves the evil as 
well as the proposed remedy. Yet no one can say that 
a majority of the people have ever found the machinery 
of our constitutional government inadequate to carry 
out a determination which a majority of the people 
have reached. 

We must consider here the question of corporate 
organization and corporate control. From the ordinary 
case of two or three united together practically as 
partners under the simplest form of incorporation, 
through all the ramifications of corporate and inter- 
corporate relations, just one principle runs or should 
1un—that whatever privilege is given by the people to 
a few should be coupled with the condition that the 
gift-of the people must not be abused, or‘the privilege 
conferred without some recompense. The most im- 
portant specific evil which runs through the whole 
gamut of corporate organization is the failure of the 
government of the respective States to provide at the 
very outset for the ascertainment of truth and fact, to 
say nothing of a carelessness on their part in con- 
ferring privileges without regulation or control; 
turning loose upon the community men clothed with 
immunity from joint and several liability as part- 
ners, able to perpetrate upon the people misrepre- 
sentation of fact, without the people having adequate 
means of protecting themselves. In every instance 
when undue power—a menace to the State—has been 
secured by some over many, or by many over some, 
it has been by the exercise of a special privilege 
conferred upon them by law, protecting them from 
some. liability or equipping them with some power. 
The fault of most of our legislation in every State 
of the Union has been that the State has waited until 
corporate abuses have grown to an enormous extent 
and become difficult to correct, without causing great 
loss to innocent and guilty alike. 

The problem of the regulation of corporations has 
become one of the curbing of power. It has become a 
question of whether or not the government of all shall 
wield the power of all, or whether a group of less than 
all shall control all. No artificial body of men endowed 
by the State with special privilege should dominate the 
State. The State has in its hands the power to de- 
Stroy or to check any undue development which it 
has suffered through negligence or preoccupation in 
the past. All of this leads us to the logical result 
that if we look at the subject of corporate organiza- 
tion from the simple standpoint of what the people 
have given and what they have obtained in return 
therefor, we have the key to the solution of the so- 
called trust problem. 

The state of the law concerning trusts and combina- 








tions in restraint of trade at the beginning of the 
present administration was that the Sherman law had 
been held applicable to railroad companies as well as 
other corporations and individuals; that combinations 
of dealers in commodities the subject of interstate com- 
merce to suppress competition among themselves, fix 
prices and exclude others from entering the field of 
competition with them, and all other contracts and 
combinations among particular dealers in a com- 
modity, where the direct and immediate effect of the 
contract or combination was to destroy competition 
between themselves and others, so that the parties to 
the contract cr combination might obtain increased 
prices for themselves—that this was a restraint of 
trade in the commodity, even though contracts to buy 
such commodity at the enhanced price were continually 
being made. That it was not enough that the, mere 
tendency of the provisions of the contract should be to 
restrain competition, but that where its direct and 
immediate effect was such restraint upon that kind of 
trade or commerce which is interstate, the statute 
applied; that combinations formed for the purpose of 
controlling prices by destroying the opportunity of 
buyers and sellers to deal with each other upon the 
basis of fair, open, free competition, are against com- 
mon right and constitute crimes against the public. 

In the Standard Oil and the Tobacco cases, the Su- 
preme Court rejected a literal construction of the 
Sherman Act which would have transformed it into 
an act to restrain, instead of one to avoid restraints 
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on interstate trade; and declared that the language 
of the statute must be read in a reasonable, not an 
unreasonable sense; but that the statute applied to 
every contract or combination which unduly restricts 
competition, or unduly obstructs the course of trade 
among the States or with foreign nations. And the 
Court held that it was immaterial whether an unlawful 
combination had’ been accomplished ‘by contract, con- 
veyance or stock ownership; the law was effective in 
either case to reach and compel it to disintegrate. 

There is no occasion, in my judgment, to amend the 
Sherman anti-trust law. It is effective as it stands. 
Amendments to it would complicate its main theme 
and necessitate further judicial interpretation. The 
President himself is not desirous of amending the 
law, although he does not object to supplementing it 
by specifying such acts as have been adjudged by the 
courts to be embraced in the phrase “undue restraint 
of interstate trade,” in order that business men 
throughout the country may have before them in 
codified form a clear enumeration of things they 
must not do, and thus be relieved from the so-called 
“ glittering generalities ” of the statute. But there is 
difficulty in carrying out this suggestion, as is illus- 
trated by all the attempts that have been made to 
draft such amendments. But I am strongly of the 
opinion that Congress should enact a Feédeéfal Incor- 
poration Act, specifically providing’ the rules of or- 
ganization for conducting interstate commerce, as the 
President has recommended. , 

Two schools of thought have developed with respect 
to this subject. The President, representing the 
affirmative progressive school, has recommended the 
passage of an act of Congress under which national 
corporations could be organized to carry on commerce 
among ‘the States and with foreign countries, subject 
to appropriate Federal regulation. Many States object 
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to this plan, however, because it involves the loss of 
the revenue they derive from the corporations, while 
many persons who dread the centralization of power 
in the national government object on the latter ac- 
count. These represent the school of negative non- 
progressive control. 

‘The only logical and effective way to deal with the 
problem is, to my mind, through affirmative national 
legislation, authorizing the formation of corporations, 
prescribing the conditions under which they shall 
issue their stock and securities, and regulating them 
sc that while effective organizations of large and suc- 
cessful business, they shall not be capable of being 
made vehicles of monopoly or of public deception. 
Should negative legislation be the only kind Con- 
gress could be persuaded to legislate, then the most 
practicable, and, I believe, the most intelligently con- 
ceived plan in that direction is embodied in a bill intro- 
duced recently by Senator John Sharp Williams. This 
measure would prohibit all corporations to carry on 
interstate commerce unless organized under laws and 
charters containing uniform provisions and restrictions 
designed to prevent the evils which have been so char- 
acteristic of American corporate history. So far as 
future organization is concerned, these provisions 
could no doubt be readily complied with. But the 
difficulty in dealing with the subject in this manner 
arises out of the existing status which has been al- 
lowed to grow up by reason of the failure of Congress 
to take any effective action in the past, and the con- 
fiicting and unguarded legislation of many States. 

It seems to me that the elements of a sound, con- 
structive national policy with regard to the conduct 
of large business consist mainly in (1) enforcing 
the Sherman law against all great combinations 
by requiring them to separate into such parts 
which will remove all danger of monopoly; (2) in 
breaking up all agreements and combinations between 
separate and independent, competing concerns having 
for their purpose the unfair control of business and 
exclusion of competition and, where the intent to 
violate the law is apparent, prosecuting criminally 
those concerned in them; and (3) in the enactment 
of a proper, adequate, national law of corporate asso- 
ciation, which will enable legitimate enterprise to be 
organized under appropriate legal supervision and so 
regulated in its conduct as to make it impossible to 
use the organization as a vehicle of fraud and decep- 
tion of either investors or competitors. With such a 
policy carried into effect, the trust problem, in its 
present form at least, would be effectively solved. 

There is also much to be said in favor of supplement- 
ing a Federal corporation law by the creation of a 
commission or bureau of interstate commerce having 
supervision and control over interstate and foreign 
commerce, similar to the control exercised over inter- 
state transportation by the present Interstate Com: 
merce Commission. 

The United States is a big country. Large capital 
is required to conduct business in a manner adequate 
to the needs of a hundred million people. But the 
essential principle upon the enforcement of which 
alone can the welfare of the people permit the con- 
tinued existence of artificial bodies with large capital, 
is the recognition of the power of the government as 
greater than that of any corporation or group of men, 
and the constant exercise of that power to preserve 
the rights of the humblest citizen as well as the richest. 

I believe that negative, restrictive legislation has 
gone as far as is necessary, save in the matter of 
prohibiting or regulating intercorporate stockholding, 
which I will refer to later on. What is left as yet un- 
touched is the provision by national legislation of 
some adequate law of association, under which there 
may be retained the great advantages of co-operative 
effort in the conduct of business, while at the same 
time protecting the people from the consequences ot 
unrestrained association, which in the past has re- 
sulted in unfair competition and grossly unequal for- 
tunes. Nothing but continued confusion can result 
from leaving the creation and regulation of these asso: 
ciations to the varying caprices of forty-eight States. 
Until the national government courageously faces the 
question and accepts the responsibility which the asser- 
tion of power involves, the proper equation between 
business and‘the law cannot be settled. It is safe to 
say that a-very small percentage of even the successful 
great combinations of business were created for legiti- 
maté*business purposes or in the recognition of a 
legitimate demand for: business extension. 
‘-Therecurrencé in the future of ‘the evils resulting 
fromthe abuses of corporate management in the past 
can be prevented only through Federal legislation 
which‘ shall deal with the conduct of business among 
the States dnd with foreign nations by associations of 
men in corporate form;-which shall so regulate the 


-methods of organization. of-such associations as to 


prevent those ‘who deal with them from deception con- 
cerning their capital or. business; which shall, by 
appropriate provisions, make it certain that every per- 
son who invests either by way of purchase of stock or 
loan, shall have at all times the means of securing 
complete information concerning the property, business, 
and earnings and expenses of the associations; and 
that shall prevent them from being used for unfair 
competition and the destruction of others engaged in 














fair competition with them. No limit can or should 
be set to the capacity of such an association for legiti- 
mate, normal growth; but it should be impossible for 
it to inflate itself by mythical values based upon 
nothing but expectation or misrepresentation. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases have 
resulted in a somewhat confused and _ paradoxical 
state of public opinion. One previous interpretation 
vave the law a construction which would have made 
it impossible of enforcement, by rendering unlawful 
every contract which in any degree might interfere 
with competition, while another interpretation gave 
the law a reasonable interpretation by holding that 
it condemned only such contracts as operated unduly 
and directly to restrain interstate commerce. The 
Supreme Court adopted the latter construction. 

Naturaliy, many business men not tied up in com- 
hinations or monopolies, but who desired protection 
against unfair competition by their stronger and 
wealthier business rivals, approved the finding of the 
Supreme Court; while another portion of the com- 
munity received the construction with the cry that the 
law had been emasculated. Still others felt and like- 
wise disseminated the fear that every corporation is 
in danger of prosecution, and that every business man 
went to his office, so to speak, with a halter about 
his neck. 

While there is no ground for entertaining such 
a fear, yet business has been somewhat influenced 
by it, and the present administration blamed for 
the so-called instability of the national legal pro- 
gramme in the trust problem. I need not be too 
emphatic in saying that this is a wholly wrong im- 
pression. Neither the present administration, nor any 
number of officials connected with it, have any inten- 
tion of interfering with the natural business expansion 
of the nation, where it does not conflict with the in- 
terests of all the people as a people, as those interests 
have been declared by Congress. It is not necessary 
for me to add that the greater part of business of the 
country is lawful business, and that while enforcing 
the law against the illegal conduct of business, the 
ministration has exercised every possible precaution 
o prevent unnecessary injury to business lawfully 
conducted. 

The Standard Oil combination was compelled to 
divide itself into thirty-odd separate parts, and the 
Supreme Court sent the Tobacco Trust back to the 
Circuit Court to be so dealt as to end the monopoly it 
had enjoyed. The latter case furnished a test of the 
practicability of the anti-trust law as an economic 
measure. Could it be applied in such a manner as to 
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bring monopolistic conditions to an end without wide- 
spread financial ruin? It is here that the first problem 
of a constructive, or reconstructive, national policy, 
with reference to combinations, arose. After infinite 
pains there was worked out a division which separated 
this great combination and distributed its properties 
and business among fourteen different corporations, 
each organized to carry on effectively a large, profitable 
business, and every one fit to compete with every other. 

This result did not satisfy those who wished the 
property of the Tobacco Trust to be confiscated and al! 
concerned with it ruined. It did not suit those who 
opposed the administration and did not wish it to have 
the credit of working out such a problem without 
bringing on a national financial disaster. But all 
theughtful business men throughout the country must 
have experienced a feeling of relief at its accomplish- 
ment. It has not satisfied those who think that 
through the operation of the Sherman law, or any 
other law, conditions which have been the result of 
years of growth shall suddenly cease and the conditions 
prevailing twenty years ago at once restored. No such 
thing can be. ‘The work of twenty years cannot be 
undone in an hour. 

Intercorporate stockholding is one of the evils to be 
corrected. In a large number of cases it has been 
sought to perpetuate the control secured by one cor- 
poration through the acquisition of stocks of other 
corporations by pledging such stocks as securities for 
issues of notes or bonds; and enormous amounts of 
securities have been sold to the public in faith of such 
pledges. An effective method of dealing with this prob- 
lem would be for Congress to enact that no corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce shall hereafter acquire 
any stock of any other corporation so engaged, and 
that unless all such corporations should dispose of all 
stocks held by them in other corporations in inter- 
state commerce within some specified period, they 
should be prohibited from carrying on interstate com- 
merce until they did so dispose of such stocks. But 
justice to the innocent holders of securities issued to 
the public based on pledged stocks, acquired and held 
pursuant to express legal authority, would require con- 
sideration to be given to their case, and such exceptions 
to be made from the prohibition as might be necessary 
to their protection. These necessary acts of justice 
might interfere with the enactment of legislation effect- 
ive to the accomplishment of the main purpose in view. 
But such drastic legislation, while logical and effective, 
is hardly to be expected, and the question will therefore 
remain: Within what limits is legislation to regulate 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce other 
than transportation expedient and __ practicable? 





Should the analogy of the Interstate Commerce |ayy 
and the commission be followed? Is any regulatory 
legislation necessary besides the Sherman Act and thio 
statutes prcehibiting railroad rebates? Will a 
tional corporation law alone serve this purpose? 

Some further regulation over corporations carryine 
on commerce among the States may be necessary. {i 
has been openly advocated by representatives of some 
of, the largest combinations of capital, perhaps as a 
means of salvation, and to preserve under govern- 
ment supervision great organizations whose continued 
existence is menaced by the recent interpretations of 
the Sherman Act, and the disintegration of which would 
be attended with much loss. Any economic disturbayco 
in one part of the country affects to a greater or Jess 
extent every other part of the country. Commoy 
needs have developed and commodities of many kins 
have been standardized. Destructive ‘competition 
never produces reasonable prices, and abnormal prices 
are indicative of monopoly. Price is the great ques- 
tion in the problem of trusts. The fact seems to 
be that the prices of many standard articles of 
consumption sold in the United States for a num- 
ber of years past have not been fixed at all by the 
operation of the laws of supply and demand, or Ly w- 
restrained competition, but by association of the pro- 
ducers, without the participation of the consumer or 
the general public. 

Whatever legislation may follow, however, adequate 
or not, in dealing with the weighty questions of 
monopoly now before us, I wish to make it clear that 
in the application of the law the policy of this ad- 
ministration has been to deal with the actual evils as 
they have been discovered. “Combinations which have 
grewn up under the very eyes of the government dur- 
ing a long period of years, with the toleration, if not 
the connivance, of the officials of the government, have 
been proceeded against on the equity side of the court 
with a view to terminating illegal conditions and re- 
storing a lawful status with as little injury to or de- 
struction of property as possible; cases of flagrant, 
willful violation of the law, especially recent acts 
taken in the face of constant public discussion of the 
law and its purpose, have been dealt with under the 
criminal provisions of the statute. 

Any further steps which this administration may 
take in the matter of regulation of corporations will 
be attended with all proper safeguards, so that neither 
the stability of business nor the individual fortunes 
of innocent parties shall be disturbed. 

Anti-trust legislation and its operation have been 
intended as a corrective, not a destructive meas- 
ure. 
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() as each year the Indiana Society of Chicago 





has an “outing.” The event takes the form of 
a pilgrimage to some point in the home State, 
where the exiles are met by their brethren who have 


.remained on native soil. 


The day is given up to sports, bucolic and otherwise, 

and also to eating and speechmaking. 
_ The Indiana Society of Chicago is the largest and 
most prosperous State society in the country, it is 
said. It has 350 members in Chicago, and a non- 
resident membership of 250. Writers, bankers, law- 
yers, judges, railroad presidents, dramatists, actors, 
preachers, manufacturers, capitalists, doctors, and 
men conspicuous in other fields compose its member- 
ship. Its annual dinners in December set the high- 
water mark for banquets in Chicago, which is.no mean 
city in that respect. 

The outing this year was held on the grounds of 
Culver Military Academy, on the shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, Indiana. The Chicago Hoosiers journeyed 
there in a special train and were met by the “Come 
On Home Society ” of Indianapolis and other Indiana 
points. 

The Culver cadets, under the general command of 
Colonel Gignilliat, gave exhibition drills as infantry 
and cavalry, rough-riding exhibits that equaled any- 
thing done in the regular army, and fought a sham 
vattle in which bridges were built, a wireless station 
was erected on the field, heliograph messages were sent 
from point to point, a fort was stormed and taken, and 
a battery of Maxim guns was brought into action. 
While the Hoosiers were enjoying an al fresco 


[loosiers Go 


Home 


luncheon on the shores of the lake a sea serpent two 
hundred feet long made its appearance. This fierce 
reptile was ingeniously constructed of wood, wire, and 
papier-maché, and was operated by a naphtha launch 
concealed in the bowels of the monster. 

John Ade (the father of the fabulist) and “ Uncle 
John ” Studebaker won the horse-shoe pitching con- 
test against ex-Vice-President Fairbanks and _ ex- 
Governor Durbin. 

A ball game between the Prodigal Sons, captained 
by George Ade and_ lieutenanted by John 1. 
McCutcheon, and the Fatted Calves, in which team 
Governor Marshall played second base and ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks was on first, resulted in a score 
of nineteen to three in favor of the Prodigals. 

There were hat-trimming contests, flag-raising con- 
tests, comic-costume races, and many other “ stunts” 
of the sort. The big event of the day was the bill-post- 
ing contest. Governor Marshall, Mr. Fairbanks, Father 
Cavanaugh (president of Notre Dame University), ex- 
Governor Durbin, President Stone of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Wilbur D. Nesbit, George Ade, John T. 
McCutcheon, Melville Mix, John M. Studebaker, and 
other staid and dignified personages put on blue 
jumpers and overalls, grabbed pots of paste, draped 
three-sheet posters over their left arms, and raced to 
billboards, whereon they slapped cartoon posters of 
themselves. Mr. Fairbanks drew one made by Kin 
Hubbard, representing him sitting in an Abe Martin 
pose on a rail fence, drinking a buttermilk cocktail. 
Ade and McCutcheon “got theirs,” also. The first 
prize, a silk hat, went to Fairbanks. 


























The bill-posting contest. 


The third and fourth men 
from the right are George Ade and Governor Marshall 
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The men’s hat-trimming contest. Note the 
derisive experts looking on from behind 
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“WORKIN: STIFF” 
One of the builders of the Middle West, he takes his pleasure simply 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING AND ARTHUR KILLICK 

















OU rarely hear him mentioned as 
one of the builders of the Middle 
West. His weather-browned face 
and head of unkempt hair never 
¥ appear in the same panel with por- 
traits of the constructive capital- 
ists who hire him to chop or help 
harvest. Yet no one has been more 

y essential to progress in the Missis- 
sippi Valley than the man who names himself the 
“ workin’ stiff.” An army of unskilled laborers easily 
mobilized on any of a variety of industrial frontiers 
has been urgently required here and still is in con- 
stant demand—an army estimated now at half a 
million, content to do the hardest sorts of toil at 
wages so low that not more than one man in a 
thousand tries to save anything. Without hesitation 
the “ workin’ stiff” must shift to wherever he is 
most needed, undergoing the privations of a tramp 
with few of the joys of idleness and the hardships 
oi a laborer minus respect or adequate reward. 

Spring comes and he is called to lay two shining 
bands of steel across a stretch of prairie. A few 
months of this; then he is allowed, after a _ brief 
taste of city life, the choice between hunger or the 
back-breaking job of picking berries. A bent-backed 
army creeps, line by line, from Texas north to Michi- 
gan. That done, and the city having taken his 
money away again, he is welcomed ‘south to fight 
with a pitchfork the yellow torrent of wheat pouring 
down upon him from a header. This time he toils 
his way well into Canada. Next fruit-picking, then 
lumbering or ice-cutting invites him. When he goes 
broke in the city he may crack stone for his keep, 
shovel snow from down-town streets after a storm, 
or help demolish old buildings with a house-wrecking 
crew. Some of this labor he likes; at times he per- 
ceives how essential he is to big jobs. Again, at in- 
tervals he sinks in the social scale below the servant 
class and must beat carpets, chop firewood, or sweep 
snow from a front walk for his dinner, or, half an 
object of charity, dig in a municipal potato-farm or 
swing a scythe on the city’s weed patches. He is not 
so particular about the sort of work he takes as 
the whiners who applaud anarchy’s street-corner 
orators, and that explains why tramps despise him. 
In his poverty he needs sometimes to play the tramp 
to get from place to place, and for this and because 
he is neither skilled nor a specialist a large element 
of respectable labor scorns him too. 

The “stiff’s” hands are his best credentials. If 
he gets into trouble while celebrating his return 
from a job and stands up to plead before a police 
judge, nothing is a better recommendation or proof 
of honesty than some honest callouses. 

“Look at his hands, sergeant!” 

The police court bailiff feels their palms and makes 
one of two permissible answers, “Soft as a baby’s, 
yer Honor!” or, “ Hard as nails, sir!” 

As an extra insurance every one who is locked up 
in the city holdover, whether sheep or goat, takes 
pains to rub his palms on the grimy iron bars just 
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before coming to trial. This is supposed to give the 
callous spots a high light and dark shadow effect 
that will add materially to the impression made on 
the bailiff. 

Before he approaches a labor agent the “ workin’ 
stiff” stops at one of the various saloons that ad- 
vertise “The largest and coolest schooner in the city 
for a nickel.” It is a formality of kissing good-by 
to his money, for the agency will take the remainder. 
Some of these saloons have “ barkers” at the door. 
Nearly all are places of the old-fashioned type; with 
sawdust on the floor, bar at the right, and behind it 
a mirror with “Welcome” and some faney scrolls 
done in soap, “free lunch” counter at the left, and 
a row of slick-bottomed chairs. No baize, no swing- 
ing doors, no screens to shut out the gaze of the 
curious. Young ladies getting their first taste of 
practical sociology declare the system. “ perfectly 
dear.” One may stand on the sidewalk and see it 
all, you know, without going in and getting oneself 
stared at. 

The labor agencies have signs, fresh every day, 
painted on their windows or chalked on blackboards 
to inform the “ workin’ stiff,’ in a cautious, rather 
general way, what work is offered and where. Inside 
there is a greasy wooden counter and behind it a 
twin brother to the pawn shark. His mission in life 
is to get as much money as possible from the “ workin’ 
stiff” for services that ought to be free. Here is 
the middleman at his worst: the railway pays to get 
men and the “ workin’ stiffs” pay to find out where 
they’re wanted. Sometimes the agencies sell jobs 
where there are no jobs and then, when a squad of 
their victims manage to get back to that city, some 
of the scenes of the French Revolution are translated 
into American comedy. Of course everybody con- 
cerned gets into police court. Then the judge grills 
the agency shark on general principles, gives a father- 
ly lecture to the belligerent laborers, and, with a 
warning not to let anything of the sort happen again, 
discharges all. Where workmen who can’t speak 
English are in court this simple process may be 
slightly delayed by excited interpreters. One Western 
Solomon used to make it his practice to suspend all 
court-room rules during what he described as 
“ Bohunk” cases and allow everybody to talk at 
once. 

“Let ’em get it out of their systems,” was his 
philosophy. “ That’s the only way to have peace.” 

Complacently leaning back in his swivel chair, he 
would draw out his watch, regard it thoughtfully 
through two minutes while the babel was deafening 
and hands waved in frantic appeal. Then, when time 
was up his fat fist would descend on the table with 
a crash that meant silence or jail for contempt of 
court: 

“You’re all dismissed!” (With a wave of the 
hand.) “Go on home and behave yourselves and 
don’t let me see any of your faces around here again! 
Call the next case.” 

Usually this is sufficient. In one instance it wasn’t. 
A week had not gone by and the same furious Greek 
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laborers and the same wax-mustachioed Greek agency 
proprietors were back. 

“What!” bellowed the judge. “ We settled this case 
last week!” 

“Your Honor, I had to arrest ’em to break up a 
riot,” a policeman explained. “A mob was out in 
the. street gettin’ ready to attack these here Kanta- 
napolis brothers wit’ gas-pipes.” 

The judge made the punishment adequate. * This 
time he dismissed the case without allowing either 
side to jabber a word in court. And so fiercely did 

















One of the few jobs requiring gloves 


he glower and shake his fist before the assembly in 
threatening what would happen if they appeared there 
a third time that no one concerned dared make any 
more trouble for a month. 

Many a galley of type has recorded the life of the 
“ workin’ stiff” in construction camps, the harvest 
fields, or lumbermen’s shacks in the North woods. A 
large portion of the reading public believes this life 
is “ romantic,” and it is of no avail to argue the point. 
At least, every one is agreed that he works hard and 
long, eats coarse food ravenously, drinks when he 
ean get a fair opportunity, and fights if he is suf- 
ficiently aroused. Also, when he dreams it is of 
getting back to the city to “blow his roll.” Fiction- 
writers prefer to describe him on the job, with the 
prairie wind wailing in his ears and the pile-drivers 
going. The “ workin’ stiffs” own viewpoint is- that 
his life in the city is far more interesting than in the 
camps. 

“There ain’t much to tell about our jobs,” an old 
“workin’ stiff” philosophized. “There ain’t any 
harder work than the kinds we do. Think of all the 
hard kinds that don’t get you anywhere. They’re the 
ones. You do that all day, an’ eat, an’ go to bed, an’ 
ger up, an’ do it again another day. Till you get a 
roll! 

But it is a changed man entirely who takes his 
hard-earned wages to the city and begins peeling bills 
off a “roll” that ranges all the way from a few dol- 
lars to several hundred. A popular length of time to 
stay on construction jobs is six weeks, for the “ workin’ 
stiff” likes to have a full month’s pay in his pocket 
and credit for enough of another month to get an “ eye- 
denty,” or identification slip, which will call for more 
money to be forwarded to him later, thus prolonging 
the session of gladness. 

Not “romantic” like the life of the camps, but 
certainly more peculiar is this life of his in the city. 
His first move after arrival is to go to a second-hand 
store and purchase a suit and a pair of shoes. The 
suit usually costs about seven dollars. The “ workin’ 
stiff” then asks if he may leave his old clothes in 
the store for a few days. The second-hand man grants 
the request, because he knows that the customer will 
be back as soon as the money runs out. The suit 
just purchased will then be for sale and the “ workin’ 
Stiff” will need the old clothes again. Old clothes 
are called “relievers.” If the stiff forgets where 
he bought hie-clothes he will drop in at any second- 
hand store and ask the merchant if he has any “ re- 
lievers.” He is always “accommodated.” The suit 
for which he paid seven or eight dollars a few days 
before is bought back for only a dollar or two. It 
will be resold and bought back many times, the second- 
hand man clearing from three to six dollars on every 
complete transaction. 

The profits are so much better on second-hand goods 
than on new that some of the sagacious dealers age 


their wares. One example is the production of second- 
hand shoes. The merchant goes to a wholesale house 
and buys some of the most attractive patterns of a 
cheap grade of footwear. A man who is regularly 
employed by the store puts on the shoes and walks 
around in each pair for an hour or two until they 
appear a bit worn on the bottoms. This second-hand 
appearance enables the dealer to make from fifty cents 
to a dollar more for each pair than if he had tried 
to sell them for new. The reason for this is the 
credulity of the “ workin’ stiff,’ who is told that “a 
swell guy ” pawned the shoes and that when they were 
new they cost five dollars. Of course shoes are bought 
back in the same way as clothing. 

In camp the “ workin’ stiff” will argue half a day 
for ten cents more in wages, but, once he finds himself 
back in the city and with some pals, right gladly will 
he plunk down three days’ wages on the bar for one 
round of drinks. That is why his money lasts so 
short a time—there are so many pals and so many 
impostors to greet him soon after he issues from the 
second-hand store conspicuously “ outfitted.” It is 
part of his code of honor that so long as his money 
holds out his friends shall want for nothing. 

There are confidence men in these circles just as 
in higher ones. A class of hobces has discovered that 
it is easier to take advantage of this code of honor 
and live off the sympathetic stranger than to work. 
The opulent laborer, a marked man because of his 
clothing, saunters into a saloon. One of these 
“grafters” gains his confidence and the two have 
a few drinks together. The confidence man learns 
where the “stiff” has been working. In fact, he 
takes pains to get as many particulars as_ possible. 
Then he excuses: himself and hurries away to impart 
this information in full to some confederate. 

Soon thereafter the “ workin’ stiff ” is startled from 
the consideration of his liquor by a stranger who 
slaps him familiarly on the shoulder. 

“Well, you old stiff,” joyfully shouts the new- 
comer, “ when did you get in?” 

The “stiff” is puzzled. He can’t recall that face. 
“You don’t know me?” the “ steerer” asks, appar- 


ently deeply grieved. ‘ Why, I worked with you in 
Regan’s gang near Uncas. I ate in the same 
room... .” He keeps reeling off the information that 
the victim himself was unburdening only a few min- 


utes before. 
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Of course the “stiff” is sorry when he is accused 
of not remembering a pal. But men work in such 
big gangs nowadays, he explains, and nobody sticks to 
one job very long, you know, and you ought to excuse 
a man who hit town only this morning and has just 
been havin’ a drink or two. ... Naturally enough, 
after that, he orders one or two more and insists on 
paying for everything himself as part of the apology. 
The conversation grows thicker. After a while the 
prodigal plainly is drunk and the other has all the 
appearance of being in the same condition. Arm 
in arm they reel out together to some place where 
the steerer can more conveniently rid the laborer of 
his hire. 

Some of the bar-tenders are members of a relief 
society. That is to say, if the steerer can’t get the 
“ stiff ” outside of the saloon, the bar-tender, on signal, 
will aid in relief work by sifting a drug into the 
right liquor glass. When the victim wakes up next 
morning he will industriously search for his com- 
panion of the day before. And likely enough he may 
find him. Then to parley: 

“Say, what'd you do with my money?” 

“Wha-a-at! Me! I never touched your money. If 
you’d ’a’ stayed with me like I wanted you to you’d 
’a’ never been robbed. Next time I guess you'll show 
more sense.” 

The irony of the situation is that the same code 
of honor that is back of such robberies prohibits the 
‘workin’ stiff” from complaining. For if he should 
tell the police he would be accused of “ tryin’ to stand 
in with the law.” 

The quickest of all methods of “relief” is for 
somebody to insult him, say, by referring to him 
in a loud tone as “ that coke head.” 

A confederate of the insulter volunteers to act as 
the “ workin’ stiff’s ” second: “ Lemme hold your coat, 
*bo, while you clean ’im!” When the fight is over the 
coat and whatever its pockets may have contained have 
disappeared. 

The “ workin’ stiff” takes these setbacks as all in 
the game and keeps his mouth shut. 

If the possessor of a “roll” grows careful toward 
the last he may live cheaply for a long time and not 
without comforts—have a week in town, perhaps, on 
a single day’s wages. A bed for ten cents is soft 
enough for any man who has cheerfully endured the 
hardships of harvest fields and lumber camps; and 





he can get frequent light refreshment at a saloon’s 
free-lunch counter or a “ regular meal ” in a restaurant 
for as little as«five cents. With every nickel orde; i. 
Bob’s Eating Place or the Little Gem or the 
Door he is given soup, potatoes, butter, three 
of bread, and coffee. With every ten-cent order, 
butter, and four slices of bread, two cups of ¢ 
and apple pie. 

¥ Another reason why a dollar may go so long a way 
with the “ workin’ stiff” when once he determincs 
to spend less lavishly, is that his amusements—w jt}, 
the single exception of drinking—are the cheapest 
obtainable. He loves singing and dancing and jie 
doesn’t need to stir from a slick-bottomed chai; jn 
his favorite saloon to see and hear, for there aly. ys 
is plenty of talent in his own ranks. Occasionally jy 
ex-actor joins this unpretentious company. He can 
always feel assured of plenty of drinks by “ putting 
on some heavy stuff.” Once in a while an amaicur 
juggler or even an acrobat crops up. The “ workiy’ 
stiff ” enthusiastically applauds them all. He doesi’t 
“set up to criticize.” His taste in music is not above 
the level of an untuned mechanical piano, and «ne 
of his ways to be happy, when he has the money, is to 
feed twenty nickels into a piano slot one after another, 
Five-cent moving-picture shows, particularly those 
which offer melodramatic films and slap-stick comely, 
furnish another source of entertainment. He plays 
cards a great deal, debates politics and religion and 
prize-fight records by the hour, and, as he ages, grows 
more and more content to hold down an arm-chair in 
a comfortable corner of a saloon and laboriously read 
every word in yesterday’s daily papers. 

These tastes of city life seem poor enough value 
to give to the “workin’ stiff” as pay for his toil 
and hardships. When we think also of the injustice 
he sometimes endures from the police, as in “ drag- 
net clean-ups ” that gather in both laborer and vagrant 
and dump them together into a city hold-over, or when 
we try to realize how many memories he has of old 
pals who in traveling in poverty have been maimed 
or killed by car-wheels, and of how he can watch the 
mendicant prosper and the hobo grafter grow fat, 
the most remarkable trait of all about the “ workin’ 
stiff” appears to be his integrity. That only about 
one in ten of his army drops out of the ranks to be- 
come a tramp ‘or a thief surely is one of America’s 
social marvels. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE ‘‘SEASON” MAKES THE ENGLISH 


CAPITAL AN EARTHLY PARADISE FOR THE 


YA1S account-book is all the evidence 

Kk a Londoner needs that June has 
come and that the season is in 
swing. Year after year, beginning 
477 with the middle of May, one notices 
~ in one’s budget the same phenome- 
non of increasing expenditure and 
R decreasing receipts. Year after 
year one becomes suddenly conscious 
of a disinclination to make money and of an exagger- 
ated impulst to spend it. One knows then without look- 
ing at the calendar that May is here and that the old 
irresistible lure of London has begun to work. For 
myself I am enough of a London-lover to feel sure that 
the spring and early summer are nowhere so beautiful 





By Sydney Brooks 


an expectant stir, a tentative glance at “the camps 
of known desire and proved delight”—lIlyde Park, 
Ranelagh, and. Hurlingham, Newmarket, Ascot, the 
river, the opera, the Ritz, and all the delightful rest of 
it; when no one as yet is jaded, and all the familiar 
signs of London’s annual resurgence crowd upon one for 
recognition, and all the agencies of life and pleasure 
in this hateful, adorable capital seem suddenly quin- 
tupled—the ecstasy of these rego 3 weeks I would 
not change for any rural paradise whatever. 

“T have the judeecial timperament,” said Mr. 
Dooley. “I hate wurrk.” I have the London tem- 
perament; I enjoy loafing. Without the possession of 
this gift and the capacity to use it with an easy 
conscience, a man will find himself, scarcely knowing 

















The annual turn-out of the Four-in-hand Club in Hyde Park 


and refreshing as in Kensington Gardens, and that 
to appreciate the scents and joyousness of these most 
prodigal of months you should meet and enjoy them 
on Regent Street or Piccadilly. When the curb is 
lined with flower-sellers, and the parks are waking up, 
and Mayfair opens its shutters and house-cleaners 
have done their worst and the shops are resplendent 
with their “ novelties ” and the sky is a racing pano- 


rama of blue and white, and something absurdly re- 
sembling a desire to dance a jig stirs in the heart of 
this dingy, blas¢, amorphous city—I for one ask for 
nothing more. The thrill of this particular moment, 
in the air, 


when there is a foretaste of “ the season ” 





how or why, in a perpetual inward conflict with the 
atmosphere of this languid metropolis. In London 
from May till the beginning of October business is 
business simply. It is not the whole of life nor even 
a considerable fraction of it. Indeed, there are moods 
in which one is tempted to dismiss it as a mere side 
issue, an impertinent and unpalatable interruption of 
the real pursuits of life. Offered the choice between 
the usual “hustle” and sitting under the trees in 
Hyde Park on a bright June morning, watching the 
daily promenade and the riders in the Row, it takes 
an egregious effort to conclude that “ hustle i is the 
straight and narrow path. Among the seductions to 
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idleness I place London second only to Monte Carlo. 
There’ always seems to be something picturesque and 
beguiling going on that one can easily persuade one- 
self ought on no account to be missed. To pick up 
the paper in the morning and glance over “ To-day’s 
Arrangements” is to make work impossible for the 
next four and twenty hours. No city in the world 
offers so many temptations or gives to the pastime so 
much the air of an educational tonic. It knocks from 
ten to twenty per cent. off one’s income simply to live 
within reach of the inexhaustible variety of the Lon- 
don streets. Nowhere can one persuade oneself so 
satisfactorily that a day spent in rummaging among 
old book-stores, or in print-shops, or in old furniture 
and silver shops, is a day profitably spent. When 
the sunshine beckons, what can be more exhilarating 
than to sally forth on a voyage of metropolitan ex- 
ploration? No one ever knows London. There is al- 
ways something left for the judicious wanderer to dis- 
cover on his own account, and a plunge off the main 
thoroughfares into a labyrinth of winding alleys and 
narrow, silent, seedy-looking streets is bound to yield 
something to the investigator, be it an old inn with 
a wondrous cellar of port, or some unexpected church 
of historic memories smothered away in a corner, or 
an old curio-shop with all the riches of Sheraton and 
Chippendale behind its unpromising frontage, or a 
Georgian mansion tucked almost out of sight by up- 
start encroachments, or even, with luck, some relic of 
Roman London. ; 
But of the free attractions of London at this time 
of year the Park comes easily first. It is astonish- 
ing how much of the social life of the metropolis 
eenters round it. It has had of late years its ups 
and downs of fashionable popularity, but to-day, with 
the King a regular rider on the Row, it has regained 
its pre-eminence as the playground of the million 
or so Londoners who live to kill time. I own to a 
distinct sensation of renewal when the first fine morn- 
ing brings out two or three hundred riders on the 
Row and the afternoon flood of motors and carriages 
begins again, and some thousands of lookers-on while 
away a leisurely hour promenading up and down, sit- 
ting on the chairs, meeting and greeting and gossiping. 
For the moment I want nothing more. You take a 
bock, you choose the shade of a tree, you have the 
scent of flowers all round you, and this constant 
stream of riders and idlers in the immediate fore- 
ground—and all the affairs of the work-a-day world 
become instantly and delightfully remote. It is not, 
of course, a select gathering in any sense, but it 1s 
sti!l fairly correct to say that “everybody” goes 
there. You. may, that is, see a veritable leader of 
society, a part of the real world, and: within a yard of 
him or her somebody who looks like an escaped inmate 
from a Bloomsbury boarding-house, and probably is. 
But the great concourse, lounging up and down or 
talking and laughing under the trees, a brilliant splash 
of color against the sylvan setting of the Park, does 
make up a sight very well worth seeing, and an 
amusement very well worth taking part in, even for 
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the seventy-and-seventh time. It carries with it an 
immense suggestion of leisure, easy elegance, and 
natural enjoyment. 

I wish I could say as much for the riding. You 
will, of course, see in the Row some superb seats, 
but the average is not a particularly high one, least 
of all among the women. It is higher, perhaps, than 
the average of English dancing, but nothing could 
well be lower than that. I never go into the Row 
without recalling the late Empress of Austria’s dic- 
tum, that she did not know how good or how bad 
riding could be until she had hunted in the Shires. 
The English seat is not a graceful one, and it is com- 
paratively rare to see a woman whose habit, form, 
and general appearance in the saddle entirely satisfy. 
The men, in the happy-go-lucky, rather awkward style 
of horsemanship that Englishmen affect, make a better 
showing, and occasionally one sees a really first-class 
rider. What is really remarkable about the Row is 
the number of riders who reach a fair standard of 
horsemanship without reaching the top-notch of ex- 
cellence. The turn-out in New York, and I think, too, 
in Vienna, is better in quality, but in comparison al- 
most infinitesimal in bulk. ‘The same general criti- 
cism may be passed on the afternoon show. Nothing 
gives one such an impression of the enormous wealth 
of London as the mile-long procession of motors and 
carriages round the Park between four and seven. It 
gains, from the onlookers’ point of view, by being re- 
stricted to private vehicles. Nothing so grates on the 
eye as the appearance of some hayseed’s buggy among 
the superb carriages that one sees in Central Park, 
New York. In Hyde Park, partly by reason of official 
regulations and partly by the operation of that social 
instinct which so bewildered Mr. Howells, anything of 
this kind is effectually prevented. The average, in 
consequence, rules high in motor-cars, horseflesh, car- 
riages, and appointments. You will see: finer horses, 
perhaps, in Madrid or Vienna, and a more glittering, 
faultlessly correct, and spick and span turn-out in 
Central Park; but nowhere will you see so many good 
carriages or so vast a gathering of sound horseflesh, 
while in automobiles London is no way behind the 
style and finish of Paris and New: York, and very 
much ahead of either city in numbers. Where other 
capitals have their first-class tens, London has its 


Polo at Hurlingham and the lookers on 
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second-class hundreds; with the result that the spec- 
tacle, if less satisfying in one way, is infinitely more 
impressive in another. What it lacks in quality— 
and undoubtedly it does lack something—it more than 
makes up in quantity; and I for one never grudge the 
lazy hours one can lose in watching it. 

But, after all, the Park is merely a side issue in 
the infinitely copious and variegated round of London 
life when the season is in full blast. What distin- 
guishes London among other capitals is not so much 
its size as its compreliensiveness. None other absorbs 
so much of the life around it. The West End is a 
flagrant social monopolist. It drains England of 
pretty nearly everything that England has to offer. 
Irom the middle of May to the end of July it is the 
focus and magnet for all the wealth and power and 
talent and beauty and grace in the country. But it 
is more, even, than that. Paris no longer pretends to 
the social supremacy of Europe. It lost it when the 
Second Empire fell, and when Republicanism arrived 
to destroy the salon and to sectionalize that brilliant 
society which was once the admiration and despair of 
the whole world. London, without an effort and al- 
most unconsciously, has captured the prize. In 
gorgeousness, diversity, and cosmopolitan tone it out- 
rivals the Paris of the Third Napoleon. It dominates 
the social world of Europe, as New York dominates 
the social world of America. What is there, indeed, 
that London in the season is not? It is the capital 
of the kingdom, the home of royalty, and the scene 
of the thousand and one festivities, ceremonies, and 
fétes that go with a Court. In Queen Victoria’s time 
the Court as a social agency was necessarily in abey- 
ance. King Edward revived it in all its power and 
splendor. The present sovereign, though a somewhat 
stricter devotee of the conventions, has displayed an 
unexpected relish for the social obligations and oppor- 
tunities of his position; and there never was a time 
when the influence and example of royalty added so 
much to variety, stateliness, and magnificence of the 
social programme. And, besides this, London is the 
seat of the legislature—and in England politics and 


society are still inextricably intertwined; it is the - 


capital of the Empire—you cannot go anywhere with- 
out meeting men who have ruled or fought or ex- 
plored in some outlying portion of the world; and 
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every year, for the three months that end with the 
end of July, it is the world’s center for opera, for 
concerts, for pictures, for the drama, for nearly every 
form of art. 

Add to all this that during the season every place 
of amusement is going full blast. Add, again, that 
everything is grist to the London social mill—not 
alone dinners, balls, receptions, card parties, and the 
usual indoor routine, but horse-racing, coaching, week- 
ends in the country, motoring, horse-shows, polo, and 
ballooning and aviation at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, 
regattas on the river, and even cricket for an hour 
or so when Oxford meets Cambridge and Eton faces 
Harrow. Add, finally, that, of all the people on earth, 
the English are the greatest hands at entertaining 
not merely in restaurants—where, however, you may 
see any evening a sight which for sparkle it would 
be difficult to equal anywhere—but also and particu- 
larly in their own homes, and a Londoner need not have 
a very big circle of acquaintance to find himself one or 
two deep every evening from the middle of May 
until the third week of July; and a woman who is 
fairly in the swim will work through a dinner and 
three or four “at homes” night after night, week 
after week, with a precision that is quite startling. 
All this, on the top of luncheons, garden-parties, teas, 
and the bazars and fancy-dress balls and other semi- 
public functions that claim the time and presence and 
activities of most prominent Englishwomen, makes up 
a whirligig the thought of which almost brings on 
vertigo. In fact, there is so much to do and so little 
time to do it in that afternoon calls have dropped 
from the traditional fifteen minutes to an actual five, 
and threaten before Jong to be squeezed out altogether. 
The London of the near future will pay its calls by 
cards as the only means of keeping going. N 

But the overwhelming richness of London life is 
not the only, is not even the best point in its favor. 
London answers to all moods, to all desires, to all 
tastes and natures. No one ever compasses the whole 
of it, yet nobody need ever feel isolated. It amalga- 
mates all elements and takes an ear of corn from 
every harvest. It is more cliquish than it was twenty 
years ago and decidedly more mixed, but it is still the 
truth to say that in London society the career is 
fully open to talent and to all kinds of talent. 
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THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT SHOWS ELEVENTH STREET, TACOMA, AS IT LOOKED TWELVE YEARS AGO. 
4 SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT POINT, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 


HOW THE WEST GROWS—WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO A TACOMA STREET IN TWELVE YEARS 
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THAT ON THE RIGHT SHOWS THE SAME STREET, TAKEN FROM 
THIS PROGRESSIVE CITY DOES NOT LET THE DUST GKOW UNDER ITS FEET, 
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RQBALLACE DAVIS had the sensations 
ZN of a man who has been thrown over- 
SN board in mid-ocean. About him lay 

R R the Arizona desert—a great sea of 
sand. To his right, down a vista of 
black rails, his train looked like a 
Vex fresh blot of ink on the sky. At his 
en ) left. the stage-driver waited on the 

& high seat of a dilapidated coach. 
Having had his being in Fifth Avenue and adjacent 
cafés, Davis had not known that such vastness and 
such desolation abounded in the universe. It made 
him feel small and impertinent, sensations he did not 














“IT am Jose Angulo” 


relish. He was clothed according to New York, in 
good form, with hose that matched his tie; this sud- 
denly appeared as an effrontery and an affectation. 

“Si, sehor?” the driver inquired, finally, 

“T want to get to Agua Caliente,” Davis said. “ Do 
1 go in this?” He looked distrustfully at the vehicle. 

* Mount, sefor.” ‘The sloe eyes, veiled by long lashes, 
took in the passenger with an amused smile. “I will 
drive you. I am José Angulo.” 

‘1 invite you to sit beside me,” José said, when the 
baggage was hoisted into the coach. As Davis climbed 
toward the seat, the stage clattered off. The four 
weather-beaten horses went forward at a determined 
run, straining against their collars; behind him 
Davis could hear the juggling of his grips. 

“Why to Agua Caliente?” José asked, out of a long 
silence, 

“TI am going to see Mrs. George Arnold.” 

José reined in his horses. ‘ Caramba! Why?” 

* Her husband’s dead, and I’ve got to tell her.” 
slowed the horses to a walk. “ And George 
Arnold’s fortune—his great moneys?” he asked, his 
eyes on his gauntlets. 

* He left it to his wife. 
read the newspapers?” 

José smiled. “ Me? 


J ( »s& 


Don’t any of you Westerners 


Why should I read papers? I 
am busy reading men. And what became of the actress 
George Arnold went away with—Loisette Chanalis? 
[| saw her once. She was beautiful—too beautiful.” 

Davis turned on him. “Tm not out here to talk 
about her.” 

José shrugged. “So. But if you go to Arnold’s 
place, you will need a guide. It is too far out in the 
for one so young to travel,” he said, kindly. 
* Me—sefior—I will guide you.” He was gazing out 
over the sand, a faint smile flickering around his 
mouth. ‘Did you bring with you the fortune—the 
moneys ?” 

“No,” Davis said, shortly. ‘“ And I’m much obliged 
to you, but I'll get to Arnold’s without a guide.” 


desert 


By Jane Anderson 


DRAWINGS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


‘“* Me—you better take me,” José said, insinuatingly. 

“Thanks.” 

“What do you know about the West, sefior? What 
do you in the cities know about dangers? And in 
the desert, at night, could you save yourself from even 
one small rattler?” He kept his dark-lashed eyes on 
his gauntlets. ‘ 

Davis did not answer. 

“What can you know of excitements?” José per- 
sisted. He sent the horses ahead at a run. Cutting 
around the sandhills, the outside wheels of the stage 
rose clear of the ground. 

“Slow down a bit, can’t you?” 

José, smiling, urged the horses on. The stage 
careened up a steep mesa, and over the crest of it. 
The horses leaped in the traces, raising a cloud of 
dust. Davis saw José’s hands tighten convulsively 
on the reins. But the lead horse was beyond control 
and bounded ahead, dragging the wheel mares. The 
road swerved, and the coach lunged forward against 
the horses. ‘Terrified, they struggled in the harness, 
and Davis felt the stage giving beneath him. 

“Jump!” José cried. 

But Davis couid not move. José seized him and 
threw him clear of the stage. He sat up dizzily in 
the sand. José had crept along the tongue of the 
coach and was astride the lead horse. He caught the 
horse’s head, twisting it back toward the withers. He 
fell, and José leaped clear of him to the ground. The 
other animals struggled 
helplessly in the tangled 
harness. 










“T will be your guide to Arnold’s,” José answered. 
There was a twitching smile in the corners of his lips. 

Davis hesitated. ‘“ Good,” he said, shortly. 

At Agua Caliente men listened to the tale of the 
runaway with suspicion. 

“You been driving a good many year, to let four oli 
nags bolt down a mesa with you, José,” the bartender 
said, with a chuckle. 

José smiled discreetly. He paid the station-agent 
twenty dollars for the horse that he had killed, and 
gave up his job as driver to a little Chollo, saying 
that he had other work to hand. 

The story of Davis’s inglorious failure to leap from 
the stage, and of José’s rescue, traveled swiftly. The 
West has no .tolerance for physical cowardice; a 
mental or spiritual coward is accepted as an unfortu- 
nate slip in the fingers of the Creator, but a man 
who cannot face bodily danger finds no favor. Davis 
endured insults without number—never spoken, but 
in a gesture or a glance. But his money was plentiful 
and rang well on the bar; he was encouraged to spend 
it. So it was not there, but from the store-keeper— 
where he went to buy corduroys and boots to replace 
his wardrobe that rotted in the desert—that he first 
heard the name they had given him. The storekeeper 
tripled his prices and accepted the money graciously. 

“ Keep at it, sonny,” he advised. ‘‘ You'll look fine 
in this here outfit. And you may be a real cow-punch 
yet, Valiente.” 





Davis ran forward, his 
legs yielding under him 
at every step. He found 
José, erect, brushing his 
dusty clothes. Three of 
the horses were on their 
feet, but the sorrel leader 
floundered on his knees. 

“Have you a. gun?” 
José asked. i 

“ No.” 

“His legs are broken. 
But I had to throw him. 
Help me turn this over,” 
he said, running toward 


the stage. They par- 
tially righted it, and 


José drew a _ six-shooter 
from beneath the seat. 
He shot the sorrel in 
the forehead. He did not 
flinch, but his lips were 
white. Davis had never 
seen anything killed be- 
fore, and it sickened 
him. José cut the 
harness from the three 
horses, and, driving them 
before him, led the way 
toward Agua Caliente. 
Davis followed in silence. 
He had come face to face 
with some new and start- 
ling things. He watched 
José, marveling at his 
calmness and his long, 
even stride. For himself, 
he was bruised  and- 
shaken, and every step 
caused shooting pains in 
his knees. He looked out 
across the wastes of yel- 
low sand glinting in the 
fresh morning sunlight. 
He was a foreigner in 
his own land. The giant 
sentinel cacti awed him, 
with their curved arms 
held upward to the sky. 
He thought of himself, 
alone, in such uncharted 
wilderness; and he was 
filled with unwholesome 
fear. He looked at José 
striding ahead, courage- 
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ous aloof, his inscru- 
table eyes fixed before 
him. 

““T—I guess you saved 
my life,” Davis said, 


finally. 


Davis set his horse toward the distant light 








“ Valiente?” asked Davis, not yet sufficiently wise to 
hold silence. 

“Tf you can’t sabe your own name,” the store-keeper 
said, “why don’t you telegraph for your vally to 
bring you a Spanish dictionary from New York?” 

He asked no one else. 

On the second day, when Davis could walk without 
sagging knees and the bruises were healed on him, 
José appeared at the bar. 

‘We leave,” he said. 

“Where you goin’, Valiente?” the bartender asked, 
regretfully. 

*'To George Arnold’s.” 

The bartender whistled. “That’s why José is so 
particular for your company, huh? Not that I can 
see why you would need chaperonin’ out there,” he 
said, innocently. 

“Come,” said José, 

Davis rode well—on Riverside Drive. He knew 
something of horses, and felt a reasonable pride in 
his seat. in the saddle. José indicated two wiry, close- 
kneed little ponies tethered to the sagging porch. 
Their enormous, high-backed saddles were ornamented 
with sundry parcels and skillets, tied on by leather 
saddle-strings. Davis could not con- 
sider the animals seriously. 

“Can’t ride ’em,” he said. 
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When he had gone, Davis set his horse toward the 
distant light. He was like a child who has been sent 
into a dark and unfamiliar room in quest of some- 


thing. He understood none of the things around him; 
therefore he was afraid. Simple furnishings of a 


room will take on giant and grotesque shapes when the 
light is suddenly removed; without José the desert, 
with its moving shadows and whisperings, became a 
thing of terror. The wailing of the coyotes drew 
nearer, closing around him; and above an arroyo 


he saw giant black birds circling against the 
sky. He was utterly alone in the night, save for 


his soul; and it was too new a friend to give him 
courage, 

Near him, behind a clump of ironwood, he saw the 
will-o’-wisp fluttering of a flame. He rode toward it 
eagerly, yet fearful. It was a camp-fire, throwing a 
wide circle of light on the ground ‘and gilding the 
low branches of the ironwood. Near it sat a girl, her 
knees drawn into the circle of her arms and her head 
bowed upon them. Her tawny hair was pleated in 
two heavy braids, gold in the full light. There was 
something in the pathetic droop of her shoulders that 
stirred Davis more deeply than surprise. He slipped 






vibrant, harsh, but in the firelight, he saw the sudden 
tears on her face. 

“Why did they send you here to tell me?” she 
cried. “ What do I care for—for his death? Who 
sent you here?” 

* 1 was sent by Loisette—” 

Sarita caught his arm, and he saw that her face 
was white to the lips. “ Don’t say her name to me,” 
she said. ‘“ I—I can’t bear it. It was because of her 
that my father went away.” 

** IT know,” he said. 

She drew away from him swiftly.“ Everybody 
knows,” she said, the bitterness in her voice. “1 could 
see the pity in their faces when they passed me in 
the streets. That is why mother and I came out here 
to live.” 

It was the other side of a man’s forbidden love for 
a woman, and Davis shrank before it. 

“Come, let us go.” she said, at last. “It is mid- 
night.” She brought out her pony from the mesquit. 
She swung up into her saddle; and, mounting, he 


followed her. In the distance he heard the soft 
lowing of cattle, and against the pale sky he 
saw a great, restless shadow. 

“That is my herd,” Sarita said. 


“The vaqueros watch them—but at 
night sometimes I like to build a 





“Then we remain,” answered José, 
“while you learn.” 

Davis thrust his left foot under the 
sweeping .tapadero, feeling for the 
stirrup. Finding it, he swung up 
into the saddle. 

“Bravo, Valiente!” 
shouted. 

José mounted, and Davis followed 
him out of the town in silence. 
Once he said, “ Why don’t I get along 
out here, José? What’s wrong with 
me?” 

José ran his eye over the six feet 


the bartender 


of well-turned sinew and muscle, 
“Nothing,” he said, in his slow 
fashion; “you are just simple, 


Valiente.” 

“Simple according to your stan- 
dards,” he burst out. “And why 
should the West pass judgment on the 
East? They fight for their rights 
out here, and live like savages. But 
they are no more men, for thet.” 

José shrugged. Davis said no 
more, for he had no faith in his own 
argument, 

They rode on, José in advance, 
creating his own trail with naught 
but the sun and the scattered sand- 
dunes for his guide. Davis, alone 
with unpleasant thoughts, looked 
curiously at the new world that he 
had entered. To him it was like a 
land for the dead. There was no 
living thing, save the dusty cactus 
and the shriveled chaparral. The 
brilliant sunlight seemed to empha- 
size the colossal lifelessness of the 
world it illumined. The sky was a 
deep bronze, and blinding like the 
sun. 

At twilight they pitched camp. 
Davis paced back and forth in the 
sand, the aroma of frijoles and bacon 
Jike rare perfume in his nostrils. He 
ate like a man starved. Later he 
washed kettles under insolent sur- 


veillance. José tossed him a blanket, 
and, while he meditated over it, 


rolled himself in his Navajo and went 
instantly to sleep. Davis had _ in- 
stinctively and unconsciously made it 
a point never to be left alone. By 
the dying camp-fire, with the white 
desert around him, he was forced into 
his first self-eommunion. The sum- 
mary of his days did not please him, 
and he wandered to and fro in the 





camp-fire and be near them.” In 
such simple words he read _ the 
tragedy of her life. In her self-im- 
posed exile, brooding over her sorrow, 
she would creep out into the desert, 
that, near her herd, she would not be 
alone. 

At the house a Mexican maid ad- 
mitted them and led them to a long 
room where a great fire was the only 


light. 
José rose from a low chair and 
came forward to meet them. Davis 


had thought himself beyond surprise 
at whatever José might see fit to do; 
but he was not prepared for his 
presence, or for the tenderness that 
came into his face when the girl held 
out her hands to him, 

“Sarita!” he said, softly, and the 
name was like a caress. He raised 


her hands to his lips. Watching, 
Davis was filled with unreasonable 
rage. 

“Valiente has told you, then?” 


José asked, when he saw that she was 
not alone. 

* Told me what?” she asked. 

* About your padre—and the for- 
tune he has left you.” 

Sarita laughed bitterly. “I do 
not want his money.” 

“ Hush, carita,” said José, his hand 
on her arm. “ You must not be so. 
I rode ahead that I might tell you 
and prepare you.” 

“Gracias,” she said, and moved 
away from him to the mantel, where 
she stood looking down into the fire. 

“José is always kind,” she said 
softly to Davis. “He has been my 
friend.” Her eyes were no longer 
hurt and defiant, and a smile trem- 
bled on her lips. Davis watched her, 
troubled; he did not understand the 
sudden ache in his heart. He did 
not know how she had hurt him; but 
he knew that there was no kindness 
in him toward José. 

She ordered wine and hot tortillas 
for them. The little Mexican maid 
served them, and an elderly Spanish 
woman, Sarita’s duenna, hovered con- 
ventionally in the background. Sa- 
rita moved about the room restlessly, 
doing small services, eager that her 
guests should be pleased. Davis 
watched her, fascinated. There was 
something savagely beautiful in her 











noiseless sand, sorting out the inci- 
dents of his ineffectual life. He sat 
down, at last, and with his head on 
his folded arms watched the dia- 
monds come and go in the purple sky. 
He was surprised to find that stars were beautiful 
things. 

Wearied, he spread out kis blanket and endeavored 
to fold it around him, after the manner of José. 
When he was tightly shrouded, he tried to sleep. He 
journeyed desperately from one side of the camp-fire 
to the other; ground as smooth as glass became moun- 
tainous the instant a blanket was spread upon it. 
He dozed off, his back propped against a sentinel 
cactus; his blanket folded behind him as a protection 
against the needles. It was so, at daylight, José 
found him, and the smile in his eyes added another 
notch to the score Davis held against him. 

The next day, beside the uncommunicative José, 
Davis got on speaking terms with himself. He ex- 
perienced the joy of the discoverer when he found that 
the brain is designed to think; and he began to under- 
stand the great peace and self-sufficiency of men who 
live in waste places. 

They did not halt at nightfall, and he rode on, with- 
out question. Once he heard the distant crying of 
coyotes; it seemed to him terrible, like the wailing. of 
savage women. But he held his silence. 

Suddenly José turned in his saddle. 
Valiente.” 

Davis was startled. “ All right,’ he answered, so 
laconically that he wished the bartender at Agua 
Caliente might hear him. 

“That light,” José said, pointing to what looked 
like a yellow star -low upon the horizon, “that is 
George Arnold’s place.” 

“ How do I get there?” 

* Ride,” said José. 

“Thanks.” He watched José ride down the side of 
the dune with his giant shadow dancing before him. 


“TI go now, 





His account was not yet squared 


down from his horse and advanced hesitatingly. She 
sprang up to meet him, her shoulders thrown back, 
her eyes defiant, as if she were ashamed that he had 
seen her suffering. 

“What do you want?” she asked. Her voice was low 
and caressing, but there was hardness in it. 

“T want nothing,” he said. “I am going to Ar- 
nold’s.” 

“What for?” she demanded. 

* To see Mrs. George Arnold.” 

A little spasm of surprise and pain flashed over her 
face. “What do you mean—haven’t they told you? 
She is dead—she died more than a year ago.” 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I had no way of knowing. 
No one saw fit to tell me.” 

“You should have talked to the women at Agua 
Caliente. They would have told you, gladly.” There 
was a strange note of bitterness in her voice. 

**I—I don’t understand,” he faltered. 

She stood staring wide-eyed into the fire. She 
turned back to face him, suddenly. “There is no 
reason why I should not tell you about my mother— 
as well as the rest of them. She died of a broken 
heart, as they say of her. Women seldom die of 
broken hearts—and when they do, other women never 
forget it.” 

“Your mother?” he repeated. 

“T am Sarita Arnold.” 

“Your father—” 

At the name, the girl drew back into the shadow, 
but he could see the passionate clasping and unclasp- 
ing of her hands. 

He could not go on. 

“*T know why you came here,’ 
“He is dead. 


? 


she said, suddenly. 
And I am not sorry.” Her voice was 
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body, in the great coils of copper hair 
that swept over her shoulders and 
down to her knees. She was lithe, 
narrow-hipped, and moved with the 
beautiful swiftness of a panther. 

“Will you not stay for a time—now that you are 
here?” she asked them. “ Please,” she said, when she 
saw that José hesitated. 

“Si, gracias,” José answered; 
pleased. 

The next day, in the early afternoon, Davis saw 
Sarita alone. She stood beside a low table, in the full 
sunlight, arranging and rearranging some starlike 
purple flowers in a bronze bowl. 

“ José has been telling me about you, to-day,” she 
said. “ He told me about making his horses run away 
to scare you, so you’d want him to come out here with 
you. He told it very well.” She laughed, her head 
thrown back, her beautiful teeth white between her 
red lips. 

“ He couldn’t help that runaway.” 
“You don’t know José, Valiente. 
and Spanish—not a good combination. It is true that 
he did not intend it to be so serious. He had to kill 
that horse—which hurt him. But he would do any- 
thing to keep any man from coming out here to see 
me, unless he could be here at the same time, José is 

jealous of me.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because he loves me.” She said it frankly, with 
none of the shyness fostered by civilization. 

“Then, will you—will you marry him?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sarita. “I do not love him. 
I do not want to love.” 

“Love is not always a pleasant thing,” Davis said, 
unguardedly. She glanced up at him swiftly, over 
the flowers. 

“ Valiente,” 


but he was not 


He’s both Indian 


But 


she began. 


“ Why do you call me that?” he asked. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THUMB-NAIL ESSAYS 
JUNE 
Joe which is the sixth month in the calendar 





year, appearing as it does between May, which is 

the fifth, and July, which is the seventh, was 
named after Juno, the leading wife of Jupiter, chief 
walking delegate of Mythological Union No. Six, with 
headquarters on Mount Olympus. The selection of the 
name was largely influenced by the prevailing charac- 
ter of the weather, which in many climates is more 
suggestive of June than of December; as well as by 
the temper of its namesake, which alternated from cool 
and pleasant te very warm and showery. The allot- 
ment of time to the month of June is thirty days, with 
no commutation for good behavior. Its coming is 
marked by a decided preponderance of matrimonial 
over divorce items in the daily newspapers, and an 
irruption into all parts of the land of swarms of 
amateur gardeners, who are to be seen on all sides re- 
moving gravel from their flower-beds with the sugar- 
tongs, and getting rid of rose-bugs on their bushes by 
pulling cigarette smoke into their faces. 

In the cities the month marks the beginning of the 
season when truck-horses cease to go bareheaded and 
assume the rakish air of a lot of long-eared drummers 
on tour, wearing near-Panama hats, and straws of 
various sizes and shapes: while the atmosphere is 
laden with mellifluous strains of Wagner, Verdi, Mas- 
cagni, and Riveters’ Union Number Four-Eleven- 
Forty-four, rendered on hurdy-gurdy, talking machine, 
and burgeoning sky-scraper. Robins, sparrows, squir- 
rels, and hoboes flit about the parks. 

College students about to begin the search for a job, 
for which a smattering of Greek and mathematics 
blended with a profound mastery of the arts of draw- 
poker has fitted them, burst forth into Demosthenesian 
periods made of equal parts of tears and Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, while sweet girl graduates, ar- 
rayed in chiffon, lace, and dimity, tinted with the 
gayest colors of spring, declaim softly upon subjects of 
such significance as * The Mission of Our Sex,” “ The 
Kitchen or the Cabinet?” ‘ Manicure or Mother?” and 
“Is Dish-Washing a Disease or a Destiny ?” 





A MODERN MIRACLE 
“Do you believe in miracles?” asked Dobkins. 
“You bet I do,” said Snobkins. ‘* Why only the 
other day my wife bought me a box of cigars, and by 
George, Dobky, I could smoke ’em!” 





THE PENALTY 
“Dear me, Chollie,’ said Reggie, as he and 
Cholmondeley met at the club, “ you look positively 
all in, old top. Really you must pull up. What can 
you have been doing?” 
“ Thinking,” said Chollie, languidly. 





A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER 

Tune natives of Hiramville were waiting for the 
mail, not that, they expected any letters themselves, 
but just to see who, if anybody, got one. During the 
period of waiting they fell to discussing an individual 
who had lately built a house in their midst. 

“T don’t somehaow seem to trust thet feller,” said 
Uncle Silas Weevey, filling his corn-cob pipe with a 
mixture of shredded jute. “ ”Tain’t so much that 1 
hain’t got a likin’ fer city-folks, but he’s too kind 0’ 
genial fer me. Every time I meet him walkin’ on the 
rud he’s got a nice, confidin’ sort o’ smile onto his 
face, and a way o’ holdin’ aout his hand t’ be shook 
thet reminds me of a feller I met oncet daown to 
Bosting thet sold me a bunch o’ greenbacks fer five 
dollars, an’ every dashed-bing one of ’em was that 
bad I couldn’t pass none of ’em. I hain’t had no 
confidence in genial city fellers sence.” 

“Same here, Si,” said Jabez Hawkins, the pound- 
master. “I don’t want to have no dealin’s with him, 
nuther. Why, thet feller come t’? me th’ other day 
and offered to paint my haouse ’n’ barns free fer 
nothin’, so’s when he looked aout o’ the front winders 





“ Titre, Boy, po I NEED A SHINE?” 
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o’ his haouse it’d make a pleasanter outlook; an’, by 
Jings, when I ast him what he wanted to advertise 
onte ’em, he laffed, an’ said ‘ Nuthin’ at all.’ Ef he’d 
wanted to paint Use Slathers’s soap, or Bildad’s old- 
fashi’ned mapill juice, or Aunt Maria’s rat-grits, or 
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suthin’ o’ thet sort, I could ha’ seed some sense into 
it, but fur ez I could make aout all he wanted was a 
good excuse fer lookin’ aout o’ his winders inter mine, 
so I told him I guessed things was good enough fer 
me ez they was.” 

“Ye’re dead right, Jabe,” put in Hi Webster, the 
general store-keeper. ‘“There’s suthin’ almighty 
queer abaout thet feller. I had an expeerience with 
him on’y yesterday. He come inter my store, an’ after 
pickin’ out thutty dollars wuth o’ groc’ries, an’ order- 
in’. two lawn-mowers and a wash-biler sent daown 
to his haouse, he pulled aout a wad o’ money an’ 
wanted to pay cash for ’em. O’ course I let him— 
they wa’n’t nuthin’ else to do, but I made up my 
mind then and thar ’at he wa’n’t a deesirable cus- 
tomer. He showed he hadn’t no overwhelmin’ belief in 
his own credit, and I tell ye, boys, when a feller can’t 
trust hisself, he ain’t got no right t’? ask nobuddy else 
t? trust him!” 


A SURE CURE 


“T pon’r hear of your boy taking your car out at 
midnight any more, Barker, the way he had a habit 
of doing,” said Wiggles. 

“No,” said Barker. “TI cured him of that.” 

“Really? Why I thought that habit was incura- 
ble,” said Wiggles. 

“Oh no,” said Barker. “I made him get out of bed 
every morning at two o’clock and run the car forty 
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miles for a couple of months, and he got so sick of 
it that he can’t even stand the smell of gasoline.” 







































MATRIMONY IN CHICAGO 


“THeEY tell me that Bildad isn’t going to marry 
Miss Squiggles after all,” said Pinkham. 

“No, it’s off,” said Dubkins. ‘“ Miss Squiggles got 
a clean bill from the Board of Health, but it seems 
old Bildad showed traces of formaldehyde and ampylop- 
sis scribendi when they came to analyze him.” 





A CHEERFUL OUTLOOK 
“ FATHER dear,” said Amaranth, “ Willie Smithers 
is going to call at your office this morning to ask you 
for my hand. Isn’t there some little hint I can give 
him before he goes so as to make it easier for him?” 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Blinks, “ tell him to take ether be- 
fore he comes. It will save him much pain.” 





WHO HE WAS 


“See that man over there with the black mous- 
tache?” said Tompy. 

“Yes,” said the visitor. 

“Well,” said Tompy, “he is the author of one of 
the most popular serials in a hundred years.” 

“ Really?” said the visitor. “ Why, he doesn’t look 
like a literary man.” 

“No,” said Tompy. “ He isn’t—he’s the inventor 
of popped grits, the best-selling cereal on the market.” 





PEDDLER: HERE’s A NICE PIECE, LADY. 
LADY: NIcE PIFKCE, YES, BUT WHERE’S THE OTHER 
PIECES? 
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AT POUGHKEEPSIE FOR THE 











Soh 2 WZ75OR EHIND the green Highlands the sun 
FAY LGR Was descending—a June sun _ of 





glowing red that turned the walls of 
Poughkeepsie rose-colored and picked 
y out in flashing silver the long paved 
street that runs up from the water’s 
edge. But we on the deck of the 
3- Brinckerhoff were looking at other 
a ° things—at certain rambling sheds 
that lay in the shadows along the shore-line. For 
these were the quarters of the crews, the rough homes 
of tanned men from six great universities, the places 
where they lived and slept, waiting doggedly for their 
day. It was the day that was to come in the last 
week of June, when their shells would sweep down the 
Hudson through four awful miles and at the end find 
the Intercollegiate Rowing championship. Far to the 
north the sheds extended—farther than we could see. 
Yet up beyond the green crook of Krum Elbow we 
knew Columbia was waiting—waiting like Cornell, 
whose frame house, “ The Oaks,” now showed itself just 
across our bows. 

All this time the ferry-boat was rocking and pant- 
ing against the tide, trying to churn under the tall 
railroad bridge which, arching over the Hudson at 
this point, marks the beginning of the last mile on the 


SOME OF THE BOAT-CREWS WHO WILL COMPETE NEXT WEEK 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Edward Lyell Fox 


ways Rice bellowed steadily from his pest in the bow. 
Always at a word from him eight blades caught the 
water; eight browned men bent forward and_ back, 
forward and back, as if controlled by some unseen 
mechanism. Always the little coxswain bent with 
them, crying and urging them on. And always Rice’s 
were: “Hit it up! Slower!—Go!—Way, all!” 
Nothing more. ‘The expressions for correcting indi- 
vidual faults had ceased days ago. No longer did he 
storm—* Lengthen, Number 4,” “ Watch the catch, 
Seven!” For now, you see, the crew was perfect. 

And so we followed Columbia’s ’varsity while they 
practised racing starts. But at the end of a half hour 
Rice sent them back to the houseboat. 

“ They’re fit,’ he explained. “I’m just giving them 
enough work to keep them on edge.” 

For a time he sat silently on his revolving pinnacle 
while the Van Am chugged back toward the float. 
Then suddenly he spoke: 

“T suppose you want to know something about the 
crew,” he grinned. “ Well, fire ahead.” 

Whereupon we plagued him with questions, the an- 
swers to some now being presented, condensed: 

The last week with the crews is more important 
than all preceding ones. During it, the worth of the 
eight on race day is determined. Remember that since 
early autumn _ these 
oarsmen have been 
.training—training in 














barges, in machines, 
in gigs, in shells, for 
this one day in June 
—this brief third of 
an hour in which the 
climax, months de- 
veloping, is unfolded. 
Naturally such train- 
ing has told on those 
who have undergone it. 
It has drawn their 
faces, drawn their 


nerves. It has brought 
them to a point where 
they may be powerful 
or weak. Obviously 
the time when they 
should be at the height 
of their power is race- 
day. And on the neces- 
sity of that time arriv- 
ing when it should— 
not a day sooner or a 
day later—depends the 
success of the crew. 
That is why the 








The headquarters of the Columbia crew 


rowing course. And now, as the shade of its great 
abutments fell across the little Brinckerhoff, we 
thought of the afternoon six days away—and what it 
would bring. We wondered what shell would first dart 
from under the arches and go tearing toward the 
finish line—Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Syra- 
cuse, Wisconsin, or that newcomer from across the 
continent, Leland Stanford, of California. 

The Brinckerhoff was thumping into her slip at the 
little station called Highland. A moment later we 
were on the railroad tracks, facing north, ready to 
begin counting the ties. We must count them for 
three miles; for not until that distance had been 
covered would we reach Columbia’s quarters. It was 
most important that we visit there. - Of all the crews 
encamped under the Shawangunks, they alone appear 
to threaten the mastery of Cornell. 

An hour later we were at the houseboat Columbia, 
a white hulk that two weeks before had been towed 
by tug from its anchorage at Edgewater—a floating 
crew-house transferred from the environs of New York 
to Poughkeepsie. Five minutes later we met Rice— 
“Jim,” the Columbia graduate in our party called 
him—the veteran coach, a man big-bodied, big-hearted, 
as open as the life he lives. And maybe it was a quar- 
ter of an hour after that I saw him enter the house- 
hoat and call to the floor above where the crew was 
living: 

“Come, you fellows! 
boat—and hurry!” 

Instantly through the ceiling percolated the com- 
motion of a big living-room, abruptly aroused. There 
came the sound of chairs being pushed back against 
the wall, feet shuffling, of the snatches of a song. And 
then Columbia’s ’varsity filed down the stairs into the 
shell-room, where, laying hold of their fragile craft, 
they bore it carefully down the runway and into the 
water. Lithe, deep-chested, long-armed, virile men 
they were—dark, like Kanakas. And as they passed, 
I saw Rice’s eyes flash proudly. Then the flash was 
gone and, turning to us, he remarked: 

“Tm going to put the boys through their final 
poms Would you like to come in the launch with 
me ? 

A few minutes later, from the stern of the high- 
powered Van Am, we watched Rice. Sitting on a re- 
volving stool in the bow, megaphone to his mouth, an 
eagle on his perch, he was silently regarding the crew 
who waited thirty yards away, with the Hudson 
gently rocking their shell. And then began the final 





*Varsity eight! Get in your 


drill—a succession of racing starts, a burst of speed 
that held for generally two hundred feet and died, the 
shell drifting as the men lay on their oars. And al- 





coach must be so care- 
ful during the last 
week. He must be alert 
against exterior influ- 


ences. The men must not be allowed to worry about 
the race. At night after supper their thoughts are 


driven from it by strolls in the dusk, by songs, by the 
phonograph, by entertainers. During the day they 
must spend their time between rows in resting and 
lounging. 

We left the Columbia boathouse with a feeling that 
here indeed was cause for Cornell to fear. Very kindly 
Rice lent us the coaching launch, and as we went put- 
puttering down the river we reflected on the situation. 
Past Krum Elbow we went; past a mile of deserted 
shore line until a rough shed, gray with rains and 
daubed in faded red and blue paint, showed itself in 
the dying light. On the float before it we noticed a 
number of young men seated. An old man with spec- 
tacles and bushy whiskers was talking to them. 


“That’s Ellis Ward calling down the Pennsylvania 
squad,” announced a Columbia veteran. “ They haven't 
much chance and I guess the old man’s pretty much 
upset about them.” 

Almost alongside of that boat-house we saw another 
shack—perhaps a little grayer, a little dingier, and 
across the roof of it ran the word “ Wisconsin ” spelled 
out in carmine letters. Again our informant spoke. 

“Tm afraid Wisconsin hasn’t much chance, either,” 
he declared. “They're a game lot, but they haven’t 
the opportunities for practice. Yet every year they 
come here, come under the most adverse circumstances. 
Their university is out at Madison, and their sup- 
porters East are few. Their coach Ten Eyck is a son 
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Coach Courtney of Cornell 


of old Jim Ten Eyck, the Syracuse coach. He has 
good material, but he hasn’t had a chance to de- 
velop it.” 

Now the railroad bridge loomed above us, and as 
we shot under its gray arches we saw just ahead a 
big banner flapping idly against the trees. It was the 
flag of Cornell, flying from a pole at “The Oaks ”— 
the standard of the rulers of the river. We were just 
getting: ready to stop and to risk a tirade from “ old 
man ” Courtney when there began in his. boat-house a 
sudden commotion. Stealing a march, Courtney was 
sending out his ’varsity at supper-time. 

We watched them take their places in the shell. 
We saw the Cornell shell sweep through the water 
as it had done during that finish a year ago at Pough- 
keepsie, when Columbia, in the lead, was cut down 
and passed in a last heart-breaking furlong. We 
saw how evenly the boat rode, how the eight backs 
swung as one—how the pace was ever quickening. 
Then, at a command that came rolling over the waters 
from Courtney’s megaphone, the eight oars lifted and 
the shell slid silently to a drift. 

“That'll do me,” remarked the old Columbia man. 
“T have seen enough to feel that it’s between Rice 
and Courtney. If Columbia can stand the pace they 
ought to win. Their form is a little better than 
Cornell’s, a little smoother, but there’s an awful lot 
of power in that boat of Courtney’s and I don’t know 
what to forecast.” 




















The crew that brought victory to Cornell last year 
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THE SPRING CAMPAIGNS OF ‘62,63, 64 


A SURVEY OF THE BATTLES OF HALF A CENTURY AGO 


By JAMES BARNES 

















Dee BQN May, 1862, a great military 
kiaak > movement was made in Virginia. 
\ McClellan’s well-equipped and well- 


drilled army was pressing on in the 
Sdirection of Richmond, and __ it 
seemed to the readers of the North- 
AS) ern newspapers as if no force that 
43> the Confederates could oppose to 
-OA°e® him could stop him. 

The student of history, in looking over the records, 
must be fully convinced that McClellan could have 
taken the Confederate capital. This would not have 
ended the war, and the North was at the time con- 
vineed of it. McClellan could only have held Richmond 
if open communication by the James River or the 
railway rebuilt to his base at White House landing 
had been established. To the north the railway com- 
munications were still in Confederate hands. 

In order to create a diversion and to hold the rein- 
forcements for which McClellan was almost clamoring, 
Stonewall Jackson and the forces of northern Virginia 
had made a grand display of force and begun active 
operations in the direction of the Potomac. On the 
24th of May General Banks, who had been retreating 
before Jackson, whose force outnumbered his, reached 
Winchester and, meeting there General Ewell’s forces, 
fought a sharp action at early dawn, and for four or 
five hours succeeded in holding the largely out- 
numbering forces of the enemy in check, while he 
hurried his wagon-train toward Martinsburg, which 
he reached with most of the seven thousand members 
of his command. It was one of the most masterly re- 
treats of the war. Within fifty hours, that included 
constant skirmishing and one sharp battle, Banks 
covered some fifty-one miles, losing in all but thirty- 
eight killed, one hundred and sixty wounded, and a 
little over seven hundred prisoners. The Confederates, 
after threatening Harper’s Ferry, withdrew up the 
valley. Their sudden oncoming had thrown Washing- 
ton into a fever of excitement. 

On the last day of the month of May McClellan was 
within a two hours’ march of the goal of his ambition. 
His army had experienced great difficulties with the 
muddy roads and swollen rivers, and on the morning 
of the 3ist it was divided by the Chickahominy, most 
of his artillery and transport being on the far side 
of the river. ‘The Confederate General Johnson, whose 
force occupied intrenched positions on the roads to the 
capital, took advantage of the situation. Without 
warning he suddenly took the aggressive and boldly 
attacked the Federal advance line, surprising the 
forces of General Cyrus Casey at a point called Seven 


Pines, but six miles from the city limits. So fierce 
was the Confederate attack led by that splendid fighter, 
General Longstreet, that the Federals, outflanked and 
surprised, fell back, and, despite determined charges 
by the supporting lines of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Maine troops, the victorious Confederates slowly 
drove all before them, capturing one-fourth of the guns 
of General Casey’s division. McClellan’s whole army 
retired to Fair Oaks on the Richmond & New York 
tailway, and had it not been for the prompt action 
of General Sumner, who brought up, by forced 
marches, the divisions of Sedgwick and Richardson, 
the day might have ended in a complete Confederate 
victory. These reinforcements arrived when they were 
most needed, and a determined stand was made. Gen- 
eral Johnson, the able Confederate leader, was severely 
wounded and borne from the field of battle. Late in 
the evening the Confederate line was broken by a 
bold charge, and darkness came down with the two 
armies facing each other, preparing for the struggle 
that would begin at daylight. 

During the night the Federal army was busy throw- 
ing up intrenchments and placing its artillery, and 
after a short but sanguinary conflict the Confederates 
once more withdrew toward their capital. If McClel- 
lan had immediately pursved them, Richmond would 
have fallen, for by this time all of his forces were 
available and his numbers were far in excess of the 
Confederates. The losses in this battle were about 
equal, totaling on both sides in the neighborhood of 
seven thousand men—a large percentage of those actu- 
ally engaged. 


The disastrous tederal defeat of Chancellorsville on 
May 2, 1863, was the result of General Lee’s superior 
military tactics and knowledge. During the latter 
part of April Lee had been planning to defeat the in- 
vasion of Virginia by Hooker’s army, which had been 
endeavoring to obtain lodgment on the south bank of 
the Rappahannock. It seems to have been Lee’s general 
policy to allow his opponent to cross a stream or river 
—his forces generally reaching the bank in somewhat 
disorganized condition—and, before he could place 
them in positions, Lee would attack and defeat his 
army in detail. In what was practically four days’ 
fighting this is precisely what he did at Chancellors- 
ville, defeating in succession Hooker’s various divi- 
sions, until on the 5th, after what had really been 
almost a_ series of separate engagements, Lee’s 
superior generalship prevailed and the Federal leader 
was forced, with what was left of his army, to re- 
occupy his old position in front of Fredericksburg. 


Although a victory had been won, the Confederate 
cause had sustained a crushing blow in the loss of one 
man, Stonewall Jackson, who, on May 2d, mistaken 
in the twilight for one of the enemy, was killed by a 
volley fired by his own troops. . 


In 1864, in the month of May, Grant was in full 
control of the military forees of the North. It was 
under his direction that the simultaneous  sledge- 
hammer blows were struck by both the Army of 
the West and the Army of the Potomac. Taking the 
latter forces under his own command, but still keep- 
ing in touch with his subordinates everywhere, Grant, 
the first general to be entirely free from political inter- 
ference and dictation from Washington, began his 
great advance into Virginia, an advance that led to a 
succession of the bloodiest conflicts of the war. Op- 
posed to him was a much lesser force, but backed by 
the genius of Robert E. Lee, who proved himself to be 
a mighty power on the defensive. So well was the 
almost depleted Confederate army handled that Grant, 
with his immense resources and his preponderance of 
numbers, was at last forced to abandon his own 
straight-ahead plan and ultimately to move his great 
armies to a new base at Richmond’s side door. 

The first intimation that he received of how 
desperate Lee’s defense was going to be took place 
in the Wilderness in the vicinity of Spottsylvania 
Court House, where, after six days’ fighting, Grant 
wrote, “I propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” A determination that he was 
forced to abandon, nevertheless, when he moved his 
army to Petersburg. 

Spottsylvania was only one battle in the almost con- 
stant fighting that had been going on ever since Grant 
had crossed Rapidan River on May 4th, and al- 
though the Confederates had fallen” back after the 
fighting on the 10th and 11th, and now occupied a 
new position that was quite as strong as any they 
had abandoned, the advance the Federals had gained 
had been at terrific cost. Their losses for this short 
campaign footed up to a total of nearly thirty 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 

While Grant was fighting in the Wilderness in May, 
1864, the Army of the West was advancing south- 
ward in its march of invasion. General Sherman and 
General Thomas, operating together and opposed by 
General Johnson at Resaca, Georgia, on the 15th of 
May succeeded in forcing the Confederates to abandon 
their intrenched positions on the Osstenaula River, and, 
after a sharp battle, occupied the enemy’s position, 
capturing a large amount of stores and many guns. 

















Couch’s corps forming line of battle to cover the retreat of the Federals after the battle of Chancellorsville 


From a wood-cut in a contemporary issue of ‘* Harper’s Weekly” 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Babies, Etc. ° 


Tne invulnerability with which Nature 
has endowed us is so uneven in its pro- 
tective powers! Our bodies are jeopar- 
dized by contact with a tiny leaden pellet, 
a thing innocent and almost futile in 
appearance. Our maturity remains un- 
scathed by hours spent in the society of 
an infant, a thing terrifying in its ca- 
pacity for ruin. Society has accomplished 
a wonderful feat in attaining effeteness 
with babies in its midst. Its escape from 
the numbed imbecility which contact with 
a baby engenders can be due to nothing 
put an early recognition of the danger. 
To rescue any part of mankind it was 
necessary to throw over a large portion. 
The portion thrown over was women. 
Man was so relieved to find himself in 
a position where sanity and calm were 
possible that he built up an unscalable 
wall of morals, poetry, custom, and con- 
versation, and, thus safely ensconced, pro- 
ceeded to mature, work, think, and take 
on dignity. 

The women left in the society of babies 
did not hold out a moment. They fell into 
the trap the insidious little creatures set 
and let off countless rockets of astonished 
devotion. They threw everything they had 
to the winds. They substituted queer 
noises, Which shortly made them hoarse, 
for thoughtful conversation. There was 
no use in saying what they wanted to say, 
so they said what they could, and when 
the babies were too young for that they 
made no attempt to bring the babies up 
to their level, but flung themselves down 
to that of their charges. They pranced on 
all-fours with hair distraught, because 
that is one of the best ways of maintaining 
one’s popularity with a baby when he be- 
gins to feel bored. The ennui of a grown- 
up is a thing of little moment. The 
ennui of a baby is prostrating and ap- 
palling. Sometimes one’s lowest human 
level is not sufficient to divert babies, so 
the women pretended they were strange 
beasts, and, when that grew stale, they 
became pieces of furniture and the babies 
walked over them and pounded their 
patient forms. 

When the point had been reached where 
everything haa been done twenty times 
over, and each absurdity seemed flatter 
than the next, it occurred to some of the 
women that their danger was acute. They 
felt every keen thrill in their make-up 
dissolving with terrifying rapidity. They 
looked at the babies, just round, rumpled 
little pink bundles; they looked at them- 
selves with their adult potentialities, and, 
realizing that it was either they or the 
babies, they fled precipitately while there 
was still scmething left of them to fly. 
They were abashed, they were garrulous; 
they had to be the latter to cover up their 
flight. They took up careers and did other 
things that were enjoyable, but left them 
a little shamefaced, because it seemed dis- 
loyal when the other women were still 
frantically shaking rattles and measuring 
out ounces of peptonized food. 

Then it occurred to them that it was 
not fair that so large a proportion of the 
world should be sacrificed in this way. 
They saw that it was a promising portion, 
that it developed qualities even in the 
maelstrom of the nursery, and they mar- 
veled and grew angered and told the 
women in the nurseries to come out and 
be mature’ beings. ‘This started endless 
arguments. The more frightened of the 
men said that it was against nature for 
the women to leave the nurseries and that 
they could not and must not. Other men 
asked how their kind was to be born if 
the women did not consent to grow up. 
Others saw clearly the justice of the 
Woman’s plea that she had qualities which, 
if she stayed too much in the nursery, 
disappeared, and these men were inclined 
to help her to come out, but with the 
tueful regret that she had taken on char- 
acteristics in: the nursery which they 
found charming and that they feared to 
see put in jeopardy. Other men said 
that all the great work of the world had 
been done by celibates and always would 
be done by celibates; that one-half of the 
World had to bear human beings and the 
other half be them, and that there must 

no shirking on the part of the first 
half. If the differentiation seemed hard 
there were drawbacks on both sides, and 
if the men had exhilaration the women 
had countless comfortable perquisites, and 
it was very hysterical to discuss the mat- 
ter further. 

Scme people admitted that domesticity 
Was taming for both sexes, but confessed 
that they found it agreeable; others— 
these of the tamer kind—were shocked to 
their souls at such a suggestion. The 
People who made the greatest noise in 
the argument that arose because of the 
Menace of the babies were those who were 
outraged by the mention of the subject. 
The women who had given up a hundred 
qualities and given them up so complete- 
ly that they never suspected that they 





had once existed in them and still existed 
in others quivered to the core at the ap- 
proach of change or criticism. They 
would have none of their perquisites taken 
away, though they did not call them by 
that name. They exhibited an agility in 
evasiveness and sophistry that was sur- 
prising. They consented to admit that 
their lot was hard, but they showed at 
the same time ingrained ability to get 
entire compensation for their martyrdom. 

The women who had fled from the babies 
were seriously put about. They saw the 
logie on all sides, which is to say they 
saw the complication of the subject. They 
saw that it touched a multitude of ap- 
parently irrelevant points. That it was 
always a question of one set of people 
taking care of those funny little bundles, 
babies, of their being compensated for it, 
of their being overcompensated and not 
doing it, of being penalized for wanting 
to do it, of being brought up to do it 
and to do nothing else, and of then not 
being given a chance to do it. Of being 
blamed for being a baby when the in- 
fluence of generations of mothers with 
cooing inconsequences made anything else 
but resemblance a miracle, and, lastly, of 
being condemned for having by a fluke 
inherited one’s father’s amused horror at 
finding himself responsible for babies. 

The predicament seemed inherent in the 
make-up of the race. Two solutions only 
were apparent, and they both had all the 
drawbacks that solutions invariably con- 
tain. The first was that, if women were 
to bear, tend, and spend their time with 
babies, arrangements must be made that 
they should do it under the best conditions 
for the babies, and consequently the pleas- 
antest conditions for themselves. They 
must not be taught so much as the 
alphabet. They must never talk to men, 
or, rather, men must never talk to them 
as to their equals. They must be kept 
happy and healthy and segregated. This 
solution was simple and logical and com- 
fortable and no one could be blamed for 
desiring it. If the women proved unde- 
sirable companions for growing boys the 
sons could be taken away at an early 
age or taught that women were not to be 
taken seriously. This solution has prece- 
dence back of it. If society loses half her 
inheritance in each generation by negating 
the mother that is the price society pays 
for her penchant for simple solutions. If 
she long ago made such a solution impos- 
sible, that is her own blunder, for which 
she must not blame the women. 

The second solution was to accept the 
problem as ditlicult and to be appailed 
according to one’s place in it; to admit 
the ruinous influence of babies as well 
as their inevitableness and their impera- 
tiveness. ‘To recognize that there have al- 
ways been some women whi, instead of 
doing less than men, did more, for they 
took on and maintained with no loss a 
double burden. To realize that women 
now know they must do twice as much 
as men and that they intend to do it. 
And, if possible, to assist in what is a big 
task undertaken bravely, knowing that 
one’s payment will come in society’s gain. 





Filtered Water for the Army 


THE Spanish-American War proved, as 
former wars have done, that typhoid and 
kindred diseases are more destructive to 
human life than shot or shell. The cam- 


_paign in the Philippines was one against 


disease rather than against the natives, 
for these were easily conquered. The Ital- 
ian army in Tripoli finds the same con- 
ditions existing there, as do the English 
in India. Strict hygienic regulations are 
counted to-day among the most important 
requirements of the army in the field the 
world over, but they are often impossible 
of execution. Lives and fortunes have 
been spent in the solution of the drink- 
ing-water question—one of the gravest the 
army has to deal with—but it appears to 
have remained for the advent of the motor- 
car to make it possible for an army to 
be able to go anywhere where water exists 
and to have pure water to drink, no mat- 
ter what the source. What has been 
needed was a practical means of remov- 
ing all suspended matter, including bac- 
teria and colloids, from the water ordi- 
narily found in public streams for im- 
mediate consumption, and this, it is 
claimed, has been done by the invention 
of the new army filter. 

This new apparatus is mounted on a 
one-ton chassis and its operation is sim- 
ple, reguiring no more skill than the 
driving of an automobile. Five minutes 
after the command is given, the machine 
being near the stream, there can be de- 
livered from five hundred to one thousand 
gallons of pure filtered water an hour 
from any convenient number of sprockets. 
A master sprocket controls ‘the pump, 
which is connected with the engine of the 
car and requires a half horse-power to 
operate. The filter is cleansed by revers- 
ing the flow and is” sterilized by lime- 
water. The water is drawn up through 
a series of filters, means being provided 
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for the deposits of varying matters below 
the filter proper so that they do not enter 
or clog them. The filtering materials 
used, by chemical reaction, coagulate or- 
ganies in solution, forming a gelatinous 
tilm over which water in its passage leaves 
sticking to it fine particulated matter and 
bacteria that otherwise would remain in 
the water. The gelatinous film also pos- 
sesses the power of absorption, which 
plays an important part in this process 
of purification. This new invention is 
designed to fill an important gap in the 
hygienic equipment of the army in the 
field, insuring the purification of any wa- 
ter found on the march and thus solving 
the principal camping difficulty. 





The Bank of England 


No other banking institution has so 
romantic a history as that pertaining to 
the Bank of England, “The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street.” 

The founder of the bank was William 
Paterson, an adventurous Scotchman, who, 
it was said, at one time of his life had 
controlled every privateer that sailed the 
Spanish Main. Paterson laid the founda- 
tion ‘of his fortune in the buying and 
selling of slaves and the clearing of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling as his 
share of the gold found on a sunken Span- 
ish galleon. It seems to be agreed that 
it was with these funds and those de- 
rived from his buccaneering expedition 
that Paterson, who had been banished to 
Holland by James II., financed, in part, 
the expedition of the Prince of Orange 
across the Boyne. 

With the advent of William III. to the 
English throne came the first plans for 
the establishment of a national bank. 
Those writers who treat of the “ inside 
history ” of the times entertain no doubt 
that, while William III. was indeed the 
moving spirit of the scheme, Paterson was 
nevertheless the indispensable one in the 
realization thereof. He was the official 
mouthpiece at the weekly meeting of the 
famous group of financiers known as “ The 
Wednesday Club.” 

The Jacobites unavailingly denounced 
the bank as a revolutionary institution 
whereby the King would gather unto him- 
self all the wealth of the nation. About 
the only concession the Tory malcontents 
of the day were able to extract from the 
government was a law, remaining in force 
to this day, that the bank might not lend 
money to the King or to the government 
except by the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

One of the bloody episodes in the his- 
tory of the bank is that embraced in the 
story of Charles Walter Godfrey, the 
partner of Paterson. It appears that God- 
frey while crossing the Channel in the 
midst of a terriffic storm and laden with 
sixty thousand pounds in drafts for the 
aid of King William, who was just then 
besieging Namur against the forces of 
Louis XIV., insisted upon his right to 
deliver the warrant for the money into 
the hands of the King, then in the trenches 
under hot fire. As he handed the docu- 
ment to the King, saying, in response to 
William’s growl of remonstrance, “ Am I, 
then, more exposed to danger than your 
Majesty?” a cannon-ball swept away his 
head. 

Not so very many years ago there stood 
over the massive fireplace in the directors’ 
room of the bank three rusty specimens 
of the old “ Brown Bess,” together with 
a number of roughly shaped bullets. In 
these relics was embodied a picture of the 
November night in 1780 when the mob of 
Gordon rioters marched down from New- 
gate, setting fire to every Catholic chapel 
on the way and advancing with a force of 
five thousand upon the bank itself. 

The clerks, armed with muskets, were 
unprovided with shot. Before them lay 
rows of leaden ink-stands, suggesting the 
possibilities of a new use. In less than 
half an hour the ink-stands had been 
melted and turned into bullets. The mus- 
kets were loaded. At every window of the 
bank stood. two marksmen, their guns 
trained on the mob below. Yet the rioters 
came on until they were within ten yards 
of the bank gates. Then sharp and clear 
above the frightful din rose the order to 
fire; and from the windows poured a 
deadly volley. When the smoke finally 
cleared away two hundred and fifty lay 
dead or dying in the open space now cov- 
ered by the esplanade of the Royal Ex- 
change. The attacking army wavered, 
stopped, broke line, and fled; and the 
Gordon riots were at an end. 

During the first part of the reign of 
George II. it was the practice of all banks 
to give a receipt in payment of a deposit, 
the receipts being passed from hand to 
hand and serving the same purpose as the 
check of to-day. 

At that time Childs’s Bank, a private 
concern, which had the backing of a great 
part of the English nobility, exhibited 
such signs of future greatness that the 
Bank of England became greatly alarmed, 
especially in view of the fact that the 











“ Old Lady’s ” notes were at a discount of 
ten per cent. So little by little, through 
their agents, the managers of the Bank of 
England bought up every receipt bearing 
the Childs signature, allowing the collec- 
tions to accumulate each year until the 
time should be ripe, during a shortage of 
gold, to present the receipts in one great 
mass for payment. It was deemed a cer- 
tainty that Childs’s would not be able to 
meet the demand and would thus be 
ruimed, 

The principal figure in the drama that 
ensued was no other than the famous 
Sarah Jennings, in whom Childs’s Bank 
found its stanchest supporter. One night 
there came a wild clanging at the bell of 
the great gate of the town of Blenheim— 
a clanging that soon wakened every one 
in the town. A white-faced, travel-stained 
man staggered into the ducal hall, begging 
an audience with her Grace. When the 
Duchess, in her dressing-gown, appeared, 
demanding to know the reason for this 
unseemly visitation, the man explained 
that the Bank of England held the Childs’s 
receipts in the amount of six hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, that those re- 
ceipts would be presented for payment at 
noon following, that there was not at 
Childs’s enough gold to meet them, that 
unless the demand could be satisfied with- 
in eight hours Childs’s was ruined, and 
that there was but one person in the world 
—her Grace—to whom they might turn. 

Whereupon the redoubtable Duchess sat 
down and wrote out a check, which she 
handed to the agent. It was an order on 
the Bank of England for the payment of 
seven hundred thousand pounds. He was 
instructed to take this check to the Bank 
of England and to say that if it hesitated 
for a single instant in paying it the 
Duchess would proclaim it as a defaulter. 

At twelve o’clock that day there ap- 
peared at the Child’s counter an agent of 
the Bank of England bearing a big bag- 
ful of receipts and blandly suggesting im- 
mediate payment. At the same moment the 
Childs’s agent was in Threadneedle Street 
receiving cash on the check of the Duchess. 

The cashiers at Childs’s naturally took 
their own time in scrutinizing the receipts, 
spending fully half an hour over the first 
batch alone. They were at the end of the 
first hundred when their messenger ar- 
rived. Then they quickened the procedure 
a little, and within ten minutes the Bank 
of England had been paid in its own coin. 
The net result was that Childs’s was many 
thousands pounds richer. 





The Rose 


THE Rose was born, she bloomed and died. 
“A lot forlorn,’ some mortal cried. 
“A few brief days of life, a breath 
Like summer haze, and then to death!” 


Ah, well! 
brief. 
Some joy, some strife, and then relief. 
How joyous she, how free from woes, 

To live, and be, and die, a Rose! 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 


That’s life! Our years are 








OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of Coffee and 
Tea When One Cannot Digest Them. 


A farmer says: 

“For ten years or more I suffered from 
dyspepsia and stomach trouble, caused by 
the use of coffee (tea contains caffeine, 
the same drug found in coffee), until I got 
so bad I had to give up coffee entirely and 
almost give up eating. There were times 
when I could eat only boiled milk and 
bread; and when I went to the field to 
work I had to take some bread and butter 
along to give me strength. 

“YT doctored steady and took almost 
everything I could get for my stomach in 
the way of medicine, but if I got any better 
it only lasted a little while. I was almost 
a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad. for Postum and 
told my wife I would try it, and as to the 
following facts I will make affidavit before 
any judge: 

“I quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
in its place. I have regained my health 
entirely and can eat anything that is cooked 
to eat. I have increased in weight until 
now I weigh more than I ever did. I have 
not taken any medicine for my~ stomach 
since I began using Postum. 

“My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had on me 
and when they were feeling bad they 
began to use Postum, one at a time, until 
now we all use Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee proves the truth, an easy and pleasant 


way. 
Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. atx 








By Franklin Escher 


THE HALT IN THE INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


4G2N the steel industry and one or two 
432 other lines activity continues un- 
abated, but that a stopping-point 
}¥ lias been reached in the general in- 
Pdustrial recovery which has been in 
progress practically since the be- 
As) ginning of the year, is becoming 
% increasingly evident. From this 
section and that reports of expand- 
ing trade still come in; but by those who have been 
keeping track of the broad figures which show the 
beat of the country’s industrial pulse, it has been 
realized for several weeks that the crest of the move- 
ment has been passed and that there has been a ma- 
terial lessening of business activity. 

A pause in the forward movement—that is the way 
in which what has happened so far can best be de- 
seribed. The great question is as to how long it will 
last and as to whether, when we reach the end of it, 
it will develop into a real reactionary movement. Does 
the lower pitch in the hum of industrial activity, in 
other words, indicate an end of the improving tendency 
of trade, or is the interruption merely a temporary 
one? 

Answer to that can best be worked out by con- 
sideration of the factors mainly responsible for the 
halt in the business recovery. If what has happened 
has happened as a result of the operation of circum- 
stances temporary in their influence, a resumption of 
the forward movement can be confidently counted 
upon. If, on the other hand, the things which have 
given this check to business are lasting in their opera- 
tion, it may be a good while before we find ourselves 
on the up grade again. 

Six things have combined to put a check on the 
business recovery. TF irst, there is the fact that we 
ere running into the summer—always a time of less- 
ened industrial activity. Second, there is the current 
uncertainty as to the outcome of the crops. Next 
comes the unrest of labor and the realization that the 
way in which the coal and railroad strikes were averted 
makes further labor troubles in other directions prac- 
tically certain. Fourthly, there is the disturbed polit- 
ical situation, and, more or less closely allied with 
that, the renewed government activity against big 
combinations of capital. Sixth and last, there is the 
rise in commodity prices to the highest level on record, 
with all that that means in the way of reduced buying 
power and smalier business. 

Let us glance briefly at the way in which each 
of these thmgs has been affecting the business situa- 
tion, noting particularly the likelihood of its remain- 
ing operative fer any length of time. 

That the seasonal factor—that is to say, that we 
are running into the summer—has had a big influence 
on trade goes almost without saying. Every year it 
is the same thing—summer is an off season and, in 
anticipation, May and June find the mercantile com- 
munity taking in sail. This year has seen activity 
in the steel industry during the latter part of May 
and the early part of June far above the average; 
but in most lines of business there has been shown 
the usual early summer disposition to slow down 
cperations. “ Let.it go over till fall”—that is the 
remark with which pretty much all propositions in- 
volving expansion or increased expenditure have been 
met during the past few weeks. 

Uncertainty as to the outcome of the crops is the 
second great thing which has operated to check busi- 
ness. In the industrial cities of the East the impor- 
tance of the crops to the business of the country is 
hardly appreciated, but at all the great distributive 
points out through the country the progress of the 
crops is closely watched as having an intimate bear- 
ing on the amount of business to be expected. When 
the outlook is for bumper harvests, jobbers and whole- 
salers are ready to take on big supplies of merchandise 
in anticipation of increased buying power on the part 
of the agricultural communities. When, on the other 
hand, crop prospects are dubious and there is a ques- 
tion as to just how things will turn out, large dis- 
tributors of merchandise keep down supplies on hand 
and do not put their orders in to the manufacturers. 





Just that is the case at the present time. It is 
by no means said that we shall not have a satisfactory 
cutturn of the harvests this year, but it is a fact that 
on account of the floods and the backwardness of the 
season there is a good deal of uncertainty about this 
year’s crops. 

To a department store in New York or some other 
big Eastern city that doesn’t make so much difference. 
But to the big Western distributors—the Chicago 
mail-order houses, for example, and the railroads—it 
does. The business they are going to do this fall 
depends largely upon the outcome of the crops, and 
so in their preparations for that business they take 
crop prospects actively into account. And crop pros- 
pects such as prevail at present are hardly such as to 
encourage any great degree of activity. That they 
have operated strongly as a check on business is 
scarcely to be wondered at. 

The public has taken a very active interest in the 
labor troubles by which this spring has been marked, 
but it is doubtful if there is anything like general 
realization of the extent to which the strikes, actual 
and threatened, have hurt business. When it looked 
as though the strike of the locomotive engineers could 
not be avoided, and as though a tie-up of railway traffic 
were inevitable, people began to realize that business 
was in danger of being seriously interfered with. But 
with the announcement that the matter would be 
referred to an arbitration board the railway labor 
situation was promptly eliminated from the public 
mind. Similarly with the coal strike. Announcement 
that a “compromise” had been reached and that 
the men would go back to work was very generally 
regarding as removing the whole disturbing influence 
from the situation. 

Unfortunately for business in general, the parties 
affected don’t look at it that way. There was going 
to be a railway strike, it is true, and now there isn’t 
going to be any strike, but at what a cost has the open 
break been averted. “ Arbitration” of the matter 
means only one thing: the granting of a substantial 
part of the men’s demands. What has happened, 
therefore, is not so very different than if there had 
been a strike and the railroads had been beaten. As 
a result of the arbitration committee’s award, wages 
of the engineers are sure to be largely increased and 
many millions of dollars more piled upon the already 
top-heavy expense account. 

By the fact that the coal and railroad strikes have 
been averted the public has been greatly reassured. 
But the price paid for peace has been a heavy one, 
and the factor of labor is far from having been elimi- 
nated from the situation. Faced with the practical 
certainty of a further heavy increase in operating 
charges through wage increases, the railways are apt 
to proceed with a great deal of caution. To them 
the fact that the only way in which the strike was 
averted was by virtually granting a large part of their 
employees’ demands, means. a highly unsatisfactory 
basis on which to go ahead with improvement and 
extension plans. 

The labor situation has had a big influence in put- 
ting the brakes on the wheels of industry. Nor will 
it do to assume that, because at the moment things 
are a little quieter than they have been, the industrial 
situation has been rid of this danger. We do not 
hear so much about coming strikes just at the mo- 
ment. But that the dangerous labor situation of a 
couple of months ago has all been really cleared up 
is something about which large interests are not 
deceiving themselves. They are expecting trouble to 
develop later and are doing what they can to get ready 
to meet it. That, naturally, does not make for in- 
dustrial progress. 

Coming now to the part played by politics in check- 
ing the business recovery, we find an influence whose 
importance has been very greatly overrated. This 
is a Presidential year, it is true, and one in which 
the campaign has been marked by an extraordinary 
amount of rancor and bitterness. But to a large ex- 
tent the issues at stake are personal and political, and 
not of overwhelming importance from the purely busi- 
ness standpoint. It makes a lot of difference to 


business, of course, who is elected; but, after all, there 
is no such issue involved as, for instance, bimetallism 
or free trade. It has been possible for the business 
man to go ahead with his business pretty much as 
though no Presidential campaign were on, and that is 
exactly what he has been doing. Labor disturbances 
and the poor crop outlook and the other things that 
have been mentioned have disturbed him, but as for 
the political consideration, that has been nominal. 
Presidential elections always hurt business to a cer- 
tain extent, but it is a curious fact that this campaign, 
one of the bitterest that has ever been fought, has 
exerted less of an influence on business than any 
campaign for a good while past—that is, up to the 
present time. 

Of really far more importance as an influence on 
business than politics during the past few months has 
been the recrudescence of the investigation craze and 
the renewed activity on the part of the government 
against the big corporations. The beginning of the 
suit against the Steel Corporation has in itself done 
business a good deal of harm—directly, on account of 
the uneasiness it has caused among the corporation’s 
army of stockholders, and indirectly, because of the 
way in which it impugns the standing of practically 
all securities of companies representing large com- 
binations of capital. ‘Here is a corporation,” the 
prospective investor says to himself, “about which 
its own competitors have nothing but good to say— 
yet it is put on trial for being a conspiracy and a 
combination in restraint of trade. Under such circum- 
stances, what big company can I invest my money in 
and feel that it is safe from attack?” Such a feel- 
ing, naturally, hurts investment sentiment, or, to put 
it another way, hurts the price of existing securities 
in the big companies and makes it hard for them 
to borrow money by the sale of stocks and bonds. 

What it all comes down to actually is that the 
great investment public is apprised of the fact that 
mighty little real progress has been made toward 
interpreting the Sherman trust law. We have the 
decisions in the Standard Oil and American ‘Tobacco 
cases, of course, but by these decisions no rule was 
laid down evidently by which other great capital 
combinations can tell whether they are within or 
without the law. Before the suits against the Steel 
Company and the Harvester Company were begun 
the status of these corporations under the trust law, 
as interpreted in the Oil and Tobacco decisions, was 
thoroughly gone into by both sides. The upshot of 
it all was that the government decided to go ahead 
and prosecute and the companies decided to go ahead 
and defend. Evidently there is room for the widest 
difference of opinion as to what is legal and what 
isn’t. Evidently the “interpretation” of the trust 
law has been no interpretation at all. 

Realization of that fact, brought home by the re- 
newed activity against big business combinations, has 
without doubt had a big influence in checking the in- 
dustrial recovery. 

Lastly, there must be considered the restraining in- 
fluence exerted by the rise in commodity prices to the 
highest point on record. With the rise in the cost of 
life’s necessities there has come about a curtailment 
in the buying power of the general public which has 
proved a serious handicap on trade. Not only that, 
but with the big rise in the price of things, operating 
costs have been largely increased, making it harder 
to do business. This is an influence, it is true, which 
has been operative for some time, but it is only during 
the past two or three months that it has become acute. 

Glancing back over these half-dozen influences which 
have combined to bring about the halt in the industrial 
recovery, it, will be seen that some of them are tem- 
porary, but that at least two of them are bound to 
remain operative for some time to come. Settlement 
of the labor question is hardly to be expected in the 
near future, nor is there any sign of a turn in the 
course of commodity prices. Crops and politics may 
work out satisfactorily, but with labor as it is and 
with commodity prices still on the way up, a con- 
servative view of the chances of immediate resumption 
of the industrial recovery would seem to be in order. 





The Wonder-Child 


THE night the wonder-child was born I heard 
A fitful calling as of some wild bird, 
Some sudden wind that went about the hill 
With cadenced sorrow and with laughter shrill. 
When morning showed the child .my heart knew night, 
For both his eyes were sealed against the light. 


What have F mothered? From what hidden spring 
Drew he his being—that strange elfin thing? 
Whence came he? Was the gate of morn ajar, 
Or did he journey from some flaming star? 
Or, fathered by the wind and born of rain, 
liad he known earth long since and come again? 


His ivory lids were closed. And still he knew 
The gleam of gossamers bestarred with dew, 
The froward starling’s iridescent sheen, 
The iris skies of dawn, the pool’s still green. 
He found the earliest bud that pierced the sod 
And spoke of color as men speak of God. 





By Ethel Clifford 
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His ivory lids were closed. But to and fro 
He saw the elemental beings go: 
The spirits of the storm and of the sea, 
The dancing fauns, the dryads in the tree, 
And all glad goddesses and garden sprites. 
He ran to me with tales of their delights. 


With, “Beauty sleeps beneath the apple-tree,” 
Or, “Silence came to-night and sang to me.” 
Or, passing through the orchard, down would kneel 
And cry, with slender hands outstretched to feel 
The fallen blossom that the storm had thinned, 
‘Look, Mother, see the footprints of the wind!” 


ae 
22 


Nothing I saw; though often in the room 
I lay in silent tension in the gloom 
Watching, lest I might see some spirit pale, 
Listening, lest I might hear some trailing veil. 
Nothing I heard; until the night he came 
With, “Mother, listen, Sorrow cries your name.” 


I held his tender shape against my heart 

And listened. All the shadowed world seemed part 
Of one great symphony that sang of grief. 
The wind, the clouds, and every moving leaf 

Sang of the road whereof I had no choice, 

And, suddenly, my heart heard Sorrow’s voice. 


All night the child lay closely at my side 
But when the morning came his body died. 
Then, as I went to seek the garden air, 
I saw the idle dreams upon the stair. 
And Hope, black-veiled, sat weeping by my flame, 
And all day long gray Sorrow cried my name, 
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Barnacles 


BARNACLES are among the curious forms 
of marine life. So far as is known, they 
perform no important ollice, either con- 
structive or destructive, in the economy 
of nature. They serve, to no appreciable 
extent, as food for the creatures of the 
depths; neither do they operate as a 
check upon other forms of marine life 
that might become redundant. 

Strangely enough, barnacles are as- 
signed by the naturalists to the same 
great subdivision of the animal world 
which includes insects—the anthropoda— 
which means joint-footed. Barnacles_ be- 
long to that class of crustaceans that em- 
braces lobsters and crabs and constitutes 
the order of cirripedia, a term that means 
“curled feet.” 

Barnacles are hatched from eggs. The 
young in no way resemble the adults. 
Upon emerging from the eggs the young 
barnacles show themselves as free-swim- 
ming little creatures with one eye, six 
legs, and one shell. The young barnacle 
undergoes the operation of moulting sev- 
eral times and finally appears with two 
eyes, twelve legs, and two shells. At this 
state it roves no longer, but attaches it- 
self to some convenient object by means of 
its antenne, secreting a cement whereby 
it glues itself quite fast. Then it under- 
goes a metamorphosis that completely 
changes its appearance; it loses its bi- 
valve shell and its eyes and acquires its 
characteristic cirripeds or curled feathery 
legs; and it takes on an entirely new 
shell. 

Three orders of barancles exist. Mem- 
bers of one order are attached by the shell 
directly to rocks, timbers, or other con- 
venient objects. Those of another order 
are attached to floating objects by a long 
stalk; and the barnacles of the third order 
are parasitic upon crabs and other marine 
animals. When extended from the shell 
the curled, feathery appendages are in 
constant motion and they create currents 
in the water that serve to convey to the 
curious little creatures their food, con- 
sisting of many species of minute forms 
of life abounding in the sea. 

What are commonly known as “sea 
acorns” are nothing more than barnacles 
of the genus balanus. There exist a num- 
ber of different varieties of these, showing 
shells of a white, greenish white, pink, or 
purplish color. ‘These barnacles attach 
themselves to rocks, shell;fish, the piling 
of piers, and sometimes even to whales. 
The base of the shell is glued firmly to 
the supporting object, there being no 
stem. 

Ship barnacles are true wanderers of 
the deep, the same species frequently being 
found upon the hulls of vessels coming 
from the most remote and widely sepa- 
rated regions. They present a very odd 
appearance, for the shell is attached to 
the end of a flexible stalk, which varies 
in length from an inch in some species 
to twelve inches in others. Generally 
speaking, the shell of the ship barnacle 
is of a white or bluish-white hue and the 
stalk is brown or slate colored. 





Growing Umbrella Handles 


Most of the handles of canes, alpen- 
stocks, parasols, and umbrellas used in 
France are grown in nurseries. Ash, 
maple, oak, chestnut, and other woods 
are used. In the early part of the first 
year after planting the young trees are 
cut near the ground to bring about the 
formation of numerous sprouts. The 
lower branches are removed and only 
a plume of leaves is left. Early in the 
spring the sprouts are subjected to a 
surgical operation; their bark is cut and 
the wood is carved in different designs, 
which are swollen by the sap and grow 
in high relief as the tree develops. Special 
instruments are used for the cutting and 
designing. ‘Thus carved, the sprouts grow 
for three years. At the end of the third 
year the forest of umbrella handles is 
eut, and the cuts are dried in the sun 
and then given a vapor bath, after which 
they are put into the hands of skilled 
workmen, who peel them with one quick 
movement. When skimmed, the peelers 
cut them to the required lengths and 
send them to the umbrella-maker, who 
varnishes them. If the shape desired is a 
ring or other open form, a ring or oval 
cr square is grafted to the natural stalk, 
hound closely, and left to grow into place. 





Growing Diamonds to Order 


Ir has been known for some time that 
the vapor of mercury has the power of 
decomposing various compounds of car- 
bon in a way that separates the carbon 
out in a pure state. Amalgams, or mer- 
cury alloys, of sodium and other metals 
Slowly lose the mercury through evapora- 
tion. When such amalgams are placed 
in contact with hydro-carbons these are 
decomposed, liberating the carbon as a 
shapeless black mass and also a few 












crystals. These, however, are so small 
and so few as to be of no practical value. 
A chemical engineer by the name of von 
Bolton has undertaken to produce large 
crystals of carbon by making the mercury 
decompose carbon compounds under condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of crystals. 

In a tube about sixteen inches long and 
nearly an inch in diameter he placed a 
quantity of sodium amalgam containing 
about eighty-five per cent. mercury. Over 
the amalgam he placed a layer of sodium 
silicate, or “water glass,” <nd over this 
he sprinkled some diamond dust contain- 
ing a number of very small crystals. 
Into the tube he then passed a current 
of ordinary illuminating gas, keeping the 
whole apparatus on the water bath at 
the temperature of boiling water. A 
number of crystals were formed, some 
of these being large enough to be seen 
without the aid of a microscope. That 
these were diamonds is indicated by the 
fact that they disappeared when heated 
in oxygen or fused when heated with 
sodium carbonate. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that hydrocarbons are decom- 
posed by mercury vapor in a way that 
liberates the carbon not merely as a shape- 
less mass, but also as crystals, if there is 
present a nucleus upon which the carbon 
erystal can grow. 





Teachers on Horseback 


Reports from abroad indicate that 
Italy’s new plan for the education of her 
mountain people is in successful opera- 
tion. There has always been a very high 
percentage of illiteracy among the inhabi- 
tants of the Abruzzi, and statistics have 
shown that, in spite of the establishment 
of schools in many of the towns and vil- 
lages, by far the greater portion of the 
population remain illiterate. 

It was contended by many persons that 
since the people of the Abruzzi had been 
ignorant and unlettered for centuries they 
had lost the aptitude to learn. A dis- 
tinguished educator, however, discovered 
the real cause. He observed that the 
government schools in the towns and 
villages were not well attended, not be- 
cause the boys were not willing to go to 
them, but because they could not. The 
majority of the people of that region are 
shepherds and spend nine months of each 
year in the mountains, living in huts 
and tending their flocks. The plan was 
that, instead of having schools with 
teachers and empty benches, teachers 
should be sent to the boys up in the 
mountains, where classes might be held. 
The plan appealing to influential mem- 
bers of the board of education, fifteen 
teachers were accordingly furnished with 
horses and instructed to ride out every 
day and “beat” the country for pupils. 
Wherever they found boys or men willing 
to learn they were to stop and teach. It 
was soon found that the fifteen teachers 
had their hands full, for it was discovered 
that the shepherds, young and old, were 
not only willing to learn to read and 
write, but extremely quick and _intel- 
ligent as well. 





A Noise-proof Room 


THE Dutch town of Utrecht is said to 
possess the only absolutely noise-proof 
room in the world. For a really noise- 
proof room it is essential, according to 
the theory of the constructor of this one, 
Professor Zwaardemaker, that not only 
shall no sound penetrate it from without, 
but also that it shall resist sound propa- 
gation, reflection, and refraction within. 
The solution of the first problem is, it is 
said, comparatively easy. 

The walls of the Dutch scientist’s room 
consist of six layers alternately of wood, 
cork, and sand. There are spaces between 
the second and third layers and between 
the fourth and fifth wherefrom the air 
has been taken. The inner walls are of 
porous stone covered with a kind of horse- 
hair cloth, a Belgian invention that is 
sound-resisting and widely used in Bel- 
gium in telephone booths. The walls are 
pierced by acoustically isolated leaden rods. 

The roof is composed of layers of lead, 
wood, asphalt paper, sea-grass, and cork. 
The floor is of marble and is covered with 
a thickly woven Smyrna carpet. 

The silence of the tomb always reigns 
in this elaborate construction and it is 
used for clinical studies only. 





Hair Fabrics 


In the manufacture of hair fabrics the 
hair is reduced to a paste by a solvent 
and all kinds of hair and fibers are used. 
The paste is run through an artificial 
silk spinner and drawn from the spinner 
in threads. Some of these are a yard or 
more in length. ~ They can be braided or 
woven like artificial horse-hair. Hair 
composition of superior quality is kept 
for the manufacture of wigs and braids. 
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For All Who Walk 
Fast and Far 


—also for those who want good style 
and the new, smart summer colors 


“Holeproof” is for busy people, 
for those who walk hard all day. 


For here is the wear with the com- 
fort and style. No one wants to 
.wear hose that are heavy and 
coarse. ‘“‘Holeproof” are light, soft 
and attractive. Yet six pairs are 
guaranteed six months. Vea can 
have them in gauzy weights if you want them. 
You can have them in cotton, or silk (three 
pairs guaranteed three months). There are 
twelve colors, ten weights and five grades. 
. And “ Holeproof” are made for men, women 
and children. We spend $55,000 a year just to inspect “ Holeproof” * 
—to see that each pair is perfect. 


Yarn at 70c Per Pound 


We pay for the yarn the top market Be sure you are getting the genuine— 
price—an average of 7oc a pound. We look for the trademark and this signa- 
could buy yarn for 30c. But ours is ture—Gewckic 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. More The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof” are sold in 
than a million people are wearing these your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ 
hose today. Hose made with a lesser names on request, or ship direct where 
yarn never will equal the genuine there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, 
‘* Holeproof.” on receipt of remittance. 


[ roof tios Ss 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN | 

Prices of six pairs cotton goods guaranteed six months for men, women 
and children, range from $1.50 to $3, according to finish and weight. 


The silk ‘* Holeproof,” three pairs guaranteed three months, cost $2 for 
the three pairs of men’s, $3 for the three pairs of women’s. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Distributors for Canada 


Qe Your Hose Insured ? 


(351) Wriie for free book, ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
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With this Camera you can 
make better pictures. 


There is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 
You see the image the size it will appear in 
the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 
You can watch the changing composition and 
expression until you see the picture just as 
you want it, when a slight pressure releases 
the shutter. There is no guess work—no finder 
nor focusing scale. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “time” to 1-1000th of a 
second. With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the 


shade. 






Send for our illustrated catalog. 


Folmer & Schwing Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, permanent and transient guests. 
European Plan, $1.50 and up, R. Van GILpER, Manager. American Plan, $4.00 and up. 




















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appeticing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25c in stai ‘ 
c. Ww. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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MORE THAN HALF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED ON 


Baie HE RE is hardly a city or village in 
ee the United States which cannot 
7X point to a tombstone in its ceme- 

" tery marking the last resting-place 
3 of some former inhabitant who was 
killed while trespassing on railway 
property, or to some crippled boy 
or man who is a living example of 
the danger attendant upon going on 
railway saad not provided for public use by” the 
company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission _ reports 
50,708 trespassers’ lives sacrificed and 54,183  tres- 
passers maimed and mangled from June 30, 1901, to 
June 30, 1911. The total number of railway passen- 
gers killed during the ten years was 4,340, less than 
the number of trespassers killed during any one year 
of that period. The number of railway employees 
killed was less than two-thirds of the number of tres- 
passers killed. 

Fourteen trespassers killed and fourteen injured 
every twenty-four hours has been the average casualty 
roll on railway right-of-way and rolling-stock in the 
United States during the last ten years. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent by the rail- 
ways in erecting and maintaining signs along their 
property, warning trespassers to keep off, which re- 





lieved the companies in some instances from damage - 


suits, but has not lessened the loss of life. Very few 
of the States have adequate laws for the punishment 
of trespassers, and the railway officials have had great 
difficulty in prosecuting the offenders successfully in 
the courts. 





By A. A. Coult 


Of the trespassers killed and injured during the 
last decade, 13,000 were under the age of fourteen 
years, and 20,000 between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one years. In other words, there have been 
cnough minors killed and injured in the United States in 
the past ten years to make more than enough mile-posts 
for the mileage traveled in a trip around the world. 

The president of one of the railroads has recently 
written to the governor of each State traversed by his 
road asking him to help the railways to put a stop to 
trespassing. In part he says: 

“All that is necessary to stop it is to recognize the 
fact that the property of the railways, excepting places 
provided for the public use, can never be otherwise 
than a place of danger for those who have no busi- 
ness on it, and to pass and enforce laws for the pun- 
ishment of those who intrude upon it. This is done in 
foreign countries, and © one of the main reasons why 
the number of fatalities on foreign railways is less 
in proportion than on the railways of the United 
States. Representatives of the railways have repeat- 
edly appeared before legislatures to ask appropriate 
legislation dealing with this subject, and innumerable 
times they have had trespassers arrested. But little 
progress seems to have been made in securing the pas- 
sage and enforcement of proper laws. The fact has 
been widely published over the country that in the 
year ending June 30, 1911, 10,396 people were killed 
on the railways of the United States. How many 
people know that if no trespassers had been killed 
the number would have been only 5,112—in other 
vords, that of those killed, 5,284, or 51 per cent., be- 
longed to this class? 


the Tracks 


THE LINES ARE TRESPASSERS 


“Under these circumstances, it would therefore 
seem entirely proper that serious consideration should 
be given to this subject by every public officer in 
whom is reposed any public duty or responsibility re- 
lating to the regulation of our railways, and I feel 
justified in asking that you give this important 
subject your earnest consideration and support 
so that something may be done to correct these condi- 
tions.” 

Some figures compiled by Frank V. Whiting, Gen- 
eral Claims Attorney, New York Central Lines, and 
published in The Railway Age Gazette of March 8, 
1912, are very instructive regarding the causes of 
death to trespassers, their social standing, ete. 

“It is a significant fact that, of the number of 
trespassers killed, practically S50 per cent., or 4,125, 
last year, are shown to have been ‘struck by engine 
or car,’ in other words were walking or standing upon 
the tracks; 520 were killed in “getting on or off cars 
and engines’; 528 ‘while on trains’; and 116 from 
‘other causes,’ ” he writes. 

“There are many trespassers on the tracks of rail- 
ways who are regularly employed and who make it 
a practice to use the right-of-way between streets or 
highways in going to or from their work. The tracks 
are also used to a considerable extent by pedestrians 
when public highways are wet and muddy or difficult 
to walk upon. 

“We found that of 1,000 persons killed while tres- 
passing, 489 resided near the place of accident, 321 
resided at a place distant from where the accident 
occurred, and the residence of the balance, 190, was 
not ascertained.” 
































The fireman of a limited train pulling a drunken man off the track 


There are seventy-six children among every thousand trespassers killed 





(Continued from page 17) 

She laughed. “It is the name José picked out for 
you. And it is not bad.” 

“What does it mean?” 

She looked him over through half-closed eyes. “ El 
Valiente—The Brave One,” she said, and, ‘gathering 
up her flowers, went out of the room. 

Davis was left alone to his unpleasant speculations. 
Sarita had explained many things, but she, herself, 
remained an impenetrable mystery to him. She was 
never kind to him, as she was with José; she was often 
deliberately cruel. She was defiant and bitter when 
there were any to see; but he knew that she suffered, 
and that, beneath her armor of coldness, there was 
sweetness and tenderness. Returning to the ranch at 
sundown of the third day, he saw her on the crest of a 
great sand-dune. Her dark, brooding eyes were turned 
toward the distant homes of the people from whom 
she had exiled herself. A challenging smile parted 
her lips, as if she defied them to give her pity; but 
Davis saw the tired droop of her shoulders, and his 
heart ached for her. 

At supper José said, suddenly: “ Valiente, we leave 
to-morrow.” 

Davis did not answer. 

Sarita looked up, her face pale. She glanced down 
again, quickly. “ Very well,” she said. 

That night Davis saddled up and rode out alone 
into the desert. He no longer feared it; it was great 
and serene, aloof from passion and pain; and this 
strangely comforted him. He could not endure to 
remain in the house, where everything told intimately 
of Sarita. But he did not escape her or his suffering. 
It seemed to him that she rode beside him in the pale 
moonlight, her cruel eyes half closed, the great ropes 
of her hair swaying to the rhythm of her horse. It 
was not strange that he should love her. Love for 
lesser women is woven out of long intimacies; but 
love for women like Sarita blooms, ‘full-blown, in one 
glance, in one touch. 

He came upon her suddenly, bowed beside her camp- 
fire as he had seen her first. He wanted to pass on; 
but he could not. She did not look up when he neared 
her. He dropped down beside her on the sand. He 
sat staring into the broken coals, the soft noises 
of the desert night far away and unreal to him. The 








EL VALIENTE 


warm, gold braid of her hair slipped over her 
sheulder: he lifted it to his lips. ‘Sarita! I love 
you! I love you!” he whispered. 

* Don’t,” she said, without lifting her head from 
ber arms. “I want nothing of love. It is a terrible 
thing.” 

“It is the most wonderful thing in the world.” 

She lifted her dark, brilliant eyes to his, “I am 
afraid,” she whispered. “It was love that killed my 
mother. Have you forgotten the story?” she cried. 
“My father loved my mother and me—until he saw 
Loisette. What should I have to do with love after 
that?” 

* Loisette loved George Arnold,” he said. ‘“ And a 
great love should be forgiven many things.” 

“What do you know of her—of women like 
that?” 

“ Hush,” he said. “She is my sister.” 

Sarita sprang to her feet, her eyes black in her 
colorless face. ‘How dared you come here, then! 
How dared you!” 

“ Loisette sent me. She sent me to tell your mother 
about the money.” : 

“She is cruel,” Sarita said, slowly. “TI hate her—I 
have always hated her.” “Her voice was cold and quiet, 
which hurt him more than her passionate anger. 
“And I hate you.” She turned away from him, feel- 
ing her way blindly through the tangled branches 
of the ironwood. 

José stepped forward slowly from the: shadow of 
a tree where he had stood. ‘So, Valiente,” he said. 


“Has she not suffered enough without your coming 
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here to hurt her? 

“How long have you been listening?” Davis asked. 
“Get out—before it is too late.” 

“T was. not.” 

“You lie!” Davis said, and struck him on the 
mouth. His ears were ringing, and he was blinded; 
Lut he was glad. 

José sprang forward. Davis met him and fought 
him, raining blows on him with all the strength of 
his inexperience. The generations of civilization be- 
hind him were wiped out by the memory of the insults 
he had endured. It seemed natural and right that 


men should fight. José was strong, but Davis’s anger 


was great and righteous, and it gave him greater 
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strength. He thought, once, he heard Sarita’s voice; 
but his account was not yet squared. 

She stepped out into the light, and when Davis saw 
her he was filled with shame. He loosed his hold on 
José, and drew back, unable to meet her eyes. José 
stood unsteadi ly in the fire- -glow. 

“Will you please go, Jos¢?” Sarita asked. 

He stooped to pick up his hat. “Si, Sefiorita,” he 
said, quietly. They heard the hoofbeats of his horse 
die out in the distance. 

“Valiente,” Sarita said scornfully, but the sentence 
went unfinished. “ Are you—are you hurt?” 

“No,” he said, shortly. “ And I am sorry for what 
I have done. But I couldn’t go on being simple the 
rest of my days.” 

Sarita laughed, but there was a break in her voice, 
like a sob. 

“TI will go now, too,” he said. “ But I want to tell 
you first that I’m much obliged to you.” 

“ And for what, may I ask?” 

“ For starting me on the road to being a man.” He 
smiled. ‘lo living up to my name.” 

She put her hands ‘on his arm. He wanted to lift 
them to his lips and kiss them; but he was afraid. 

“You need not go,” she said, without the courage 
to meet his eyes. 

He looked. down at her, without answering. 

“Maybe it’s just a joke of the gods to make me 
love you—of all men,” she said, swiftly, almost 
savagely. 

He caught her hands and drew her toward him. 

“ But I—I can’t help it,” she said. ‘“ And I under- 
stand about—about your sister. She couldn’t help it, 
either. And if it is wrong—it must just be wrong. 
Nothing else matters. That is why I came back to 
tell you. But I don’t want to love you!” she cried. 

“Vm afraid ’m not worth loving—like this,” he 
said. 

She put her hand over his mouth. “Don’t. Ard 
now,” she whispered—and he saw that her eyes were 
clouded with tears—‘ and now you must love me, for 
I’ve never had anybody else—” 

He drew her inte his arms that he might hide his 
face against her hair. But she would not have it so. 
“El Valiente,” she said, softly, and lifted her mouth 
for his kiss. 
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Mucu interesting information has been 
gathered of late years with reference to 
the little races of the world, with the re- 
sult that it has been shown that dwarf 
peoples are by no means confined to any 
one quarter of the earth. 

About twelve years ago Dr. Marapa 
discovered a race of dwarfs in Europe in 
the eastern Pyrenees. In the valley of 
Ribas he encountered numerous groups of 
persons called ‘ Nanos,” which in English 
means “ the dwarfs,” who did not exceed 
four feet in stature. A distinct pecul- 
jarity of the Nanos is that all have red 
hair. They are well built, broad in shoul- 
ders and hips, but with extremely small 
hands and feet. They are of a very low 
order of intelligence. 

The inhabitants of the Andaman _ Is- 
lands in the Indian Ocean must be num- 
bered among the pigmy peoples: but they 
are not the smallest people known, that 
distinction going to the credit of the 
Hamy Negrillos, found in Africa. 

The people of the Andaman Islands are 
said to be of about the same height as 
the African Bushmen, the average of the 
women being about four feet six inches, 
the men being some three inches taller. 
Their heads are of a short, round type, 
their hair being closely curled or woolly, 
while their skin is dark, almost black. 
These dimunitive islanders are thought to 
be the only remaining pure specimens of 
a race said to have been the earliest in- 
habitants of a large part of southern Asia. 

There are several tribes of dwarfs in 
the Congo district and in the Simliki 
Valley. Sir Harry Johnston, who has 
studied these people, has recorded some 
interesting facts concerning them. It ap- 
pears that their huts are usually placed 
in a little clearing between a clump of 
great tree-trunks in a dense bit of forest. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the 
huts, they are very difficult to discern in 








The Dwarf Peoples 


the gloom of the fcrest; so much so, in- 
deed, that a traveler may have dwarfs 
living all around his camping-ground and 
be unaware of their presence, especially 
as they contrive cleverly to conceal their 
tiny selves. 

Another pigmy tribe of Africa is that 
called the Akkas. These dwell on the 
west of Lake Nyanza. The men and 
women are only four feet in height and 
live by themselves, apart from other 
negroes of Central Africa. In 1895 a 
dwarf tribe was discovered to the east 
of the Upper Nile. It has been described 
as the most primitive race on earth, pos- 
sessing neither laws nor rules of conduct 
and innocent not only of clothing, but of 
weapons of offense and defense. Com- 
petent authority avers that these dwarfs 
subsist upon serpents, mice, ants, and 
herbs. About the only feature that lifts 
them above the absolute level of beasts 
is a faint glimmering of religious belief. 

There are races of dwarfs held to be 
holy. Such a diminutive people, we learn 
upon the authority of Haliburton, dwell 
in the northwestern part of Africa in the 
Atlas Mountains but a few hundred miles 
distant from the Mediterranean. These 
Morocean dwarfs range between three and 
four feet in height and their color is not 
much darker than that of the ordinary 
Spaniard. It is reported that the Moors 
living in the neighborhood of these little 
folk regard them with high favor as mas- 
cots, sure to bring good luck. 

In Luzon, the Philippines, there dwells 
a race of dwarfs known as the Aetas, 
whose average height is four feet eight 
or nine inches. They live in the moun- 
tains of the interior, thus bearing out the 
theory of one authority upon little peo- 
ples that most, if not all, of the dwarf 
races survive only in the most inaccessible 
parts of the continents or islands to which 
they belong. 




















WILBUR D. NESBIT, MOTORIST 


THE POPULAR AUTHOR (LEFT) IS RIDING WITH HOWARD WILCOX ON THE INDIAN- 


APOLIS MOTOR SPEEDWAY. 
RECORD—1 MILE 


WILCOX IS 


HOLDER OF THE WORLD'S STOCK - CAR 


IN 40.32 SECONDS 





Worth More than its Weight 
in Gold 


Ir ten separate pounds of platinum 
were laid on a table, and beside each 
piece a pound of gold were placed, and 
ten people were told to take their choice 
between the two, there is hardly a doubt 
that all ten would select the bar of gold— 
unless among the ten there were a jeweler 
or mineralogist. Those who would select 
the gold, how ever, would be losers by their 
choice. of something over $230, for plati- 
num now is worth about $730 a pound, 
while gold remains at its standard. 

Barely .two months ago platinum was 
listed along with gold in value, having 
increased in worth about one hundred 
dollars in a month previous to that time. 
This remarkable increase in the value 
of the precious white metal is largely due 
te the jeweler who conceived the idea of 
fusing gold with it in order to mount a 
diamond for the sake of durability. The 
effect upon the stone was more than satis- 
factory, the white background enhancing 
we mderfully the brillianey of the stone. 
The effect upon other stones set in the 
metal—rubies, emeralds, and sapphires— 
Was just as pleasing as that of the dia- 
mond. 

The United States produces annually 
about 1,000 troy ounces of the metal, while 








.. LHE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
potter ame S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ec. * 








Use _BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*« 





Russia leads we whole world with an 
output of, some 275,000 ounces. The State 
of Colombia comes next w ith something 
like 10,000 ounces, while every other coun- 
try produces less than 400, except Canada, 
which in a year can bring forth but thirty 
ounces. Our government mineralogists 
are alert to discover new fields that 
might be worked for this king of metals. 
Most of the substance in this country is 
found in California and Oregon, a small 
quantity also existing in Nevada. In 
some rare instances nuggets weighing as 
much as half an ounce are found. The 
record find in nuggets, however, is held 
in the Ural Mountains of Russia, where 
several years ago a lump worth some 
eight thousand dollars was brought forth 
by, a miner. 

Platinum was discovered in 1741. One 
of the first facts ascertained in separat- 
ing it from the ore was that it melted only 
at an extremely high temperature. Next 
it was found that it possessed a high 
resistance to the action of all chemicals. 
These facts being established, chemists 
sought it out and stocked their labora- 
tories with crucibles, vessels, and spoons 
made of it, which at this time would be 
worth fifty times their original value. 
Platinum is responsible for the manu- 
facture of at least three-fourths of the 
sulphurie acid of the world. The making 
of this commercial commodity is rather a 
complicated operation and a score of years 
ago was even more so, because the acid at- 
tacked the tanks in which it was formed. 
In the eighties it was discovered that the 
two gases used in the creation of sul- 
phurie acid counteracts each other’s ef- 
fect if they are passed over finely divided 
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platinum at a high temperature. It re- 
quired a long time to develop the process, 
but the discovery proved worth millions 
of dollars. 

In recent days platinum has played a 
very prominent part. In the Roentgen- 
rays apparatus it is used to produce the 
color, and its same property has been 
utilized in photography in producing the 
platinum tints. The fact that it absorbs 
gases and glows to a white heat has been 
responsible for the appearance of the self- 
lighting burner. But now that compara- 
tively recent developments in the jeweler’s 
art have brought it out of the scientific 
world and into popular favor, everybody 
wants it. 





Tourists to the Yellowstone 


AN order that will be most welcomed by 
tourists is one recently issued by the In- 
terior Department at Washington amend- 
ing the rules governing the Yellowstone 
National Park. The new ruling permits 
travelers to visit the park by way of the 
Shoshone Caion, a route declared to be 
incomparable in beauty and grandeur. 
Under the old order the hotels and per- 
manent camps in the park enjoyed a 
monopoly, owing to a regulation making 
it impossible for camping parties, making 


. their way leisurely, to take their meals 


or enjoy sleeping accommodations either 
at the hotels or in the permanent camps, 
which transport their guests in their own 
stages from the entrance of the park to 
Gardner. Montana. But now this mo- 
nopoly has been set aside by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and campers who 
desire to visit the park by way of the 
Shoshone can make use of all the privi- 
leges of the permanent camps and hotels 
in the reservation. 

The Shoshone route begins at Cody, 
Wyoming, beyond which point there is no 
railroad. Those who travel will have to 
make a long trip on horseback or by 
wagon. They will be able to go through 
the caiion of the Shoshone River and view 
some fifty miles of the most wonderful 
scenery nature has ever formed. At times 
the road, seemingly a mere shelf on the 
walls of the caiion, will be far above the 
raging torrents below. ‘The country ad- 
jacent to the Shoshone is one of the few 
remaining big-game countries in the West. 
Here the elk, the mule-tail deer, and 
silver-tip bear are making their last 
stand; and it is not an uncommon sight 
to see these animals along the route. 
It is an easy thing for a sportsman to 
find elk a day’s journey from Cody. 

While automobiles have from the first 
been barred from the park, it is believed 
that the day is not far distant when a 
new order will permit their entrance. A 
trip te the interesting places in the park, 
which are scattered over a vast area, has 
to be made by wagon or horseback, requir- 
ing almost a week. This time could easily 
be made in three days by automobile and 
in a far more comfortable manner. 


Dolls 


Wuite there is no question as to the 
great antiquity of the doll, those which 
were in use among the children of the 
ancient Egyptians were made of fabrics 
that might easily be mistaken for those 
of modern days. Many of the Egyptian 
dolls were of wood, but the finest were 
the fabric variety. ‘They were undoubted- 
ly dressed by the Egyptian youngsters 
pretty much as those of the little girls 
of to-day. There were even some whose 
hands and feet could be moved by means 
of strings. Others, made of painted wood, 
were very imperfect in form and had 
strings of beads instead of hair. 

Among Greek and Roman antiquities 
dolls are found of wood or clay and others 
of wax and ivory. Dolls’ houses with 
lead furniture were known to the chil- 
dren of ancient Rome as they are to our 
own. 

The women of Bagdad believe that a 
doll may eventually come to life and 
harm their children, and they therefore 
prohibit their use, The girls play with 
cushions and pieces of wood instead. In 
Siberia and arctic America ivory dolls 
clothed in-furs of beautiful workmanship 
are found, in Peruvian graves dressed 
dolls of clay, and in Africa the girls play 
with wooden or-clay figures. 





The Henna Plant 


EVERYWHERE in lower Egypt the henna- 
bush grows. It attains a height of seven 
feet and bears a multitude of snowy tufts. 
The virtues of henna are chanted by all 
mouths and its tawny tinge is seen 
around the eyes, in the nostrils, and on 
the hair of Eastern’ women. The henna 
paste is made by rolling the dried leaves 
and soaking them in liquid drawn from 
another shrub. 












TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how — test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. BB 
Hartford New York London 




















Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 
The process of 
making has not 
changed in a cen- 
tury — it was an honest pro- 
duct from the first. 
Smooth, mellow, fragrant. 
Aged in charred oak barrels 
and bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















, For 2c. we'll send 
you a sample of 


JERGENS 


enough for a week. In this 
cryftal clear soap, we have 
— the real fragrance of 
violets. Write today 
for your sample. Address 
‘THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 


Dept. V, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 








Borrieo at THE Sprincs. Buoa Pest. HunGARY 





AROUND THE WORLD 


Our Name Identifies the Character of the Tours. 
Westward: Aug. 31; Sept. 14. Eastward: Oct. 26; 
Nov. 16; Jan.4. From 54¢to 7 months journeys under 
exceptional escort. Membership limit 12 persons. Com- 
plete program free on request. Similar high class South 
America yoy. including Panama, in Sept. and Feb. 
FRANK C, CLARK, Fines Bipc., NEW YORK 

SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 
How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 
with list of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
inventions sent free. Patents advertised free 
vi 


OTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 








Outwitting a Lion 


Tne little Bushman of South Africa 
is not only small in size, but feeble in 
mind. Yet there is on record an en- 
counter between a Bushman and a lion 
which shows the man as cool in danger 
and fertile in resource. 

This Bushman, while a long way from 
his home, was met by a lion. The ani- 
mal, assured that he had his victim com- 
pletely in his power, began to sport and 
dally with him with a feline jocosity 
which the poor little Bushman failed to 
appreciate. The lion would appear at a 
point in the road and leap back again 


into the jungle, to reappear a_ little 
farther on. 
The Bushman, however, did not lose 


his presence of mind and presently hit 
upon a device whereby he might outwit 
his foe. This plan was suggested by the 
lion’s own conduct. 

Aware that the beast was ahead of him, 
the Bushman dodged to the right, and, 
feeling pretty sure of the lion’s where- 
abouts, resorted to the course of quietly 
watching his movements. 

When the lion discovered that the man 
had suddenly disappeared from the path 
he was a good deal perplexed. He roared 
with mortification. Then he espied the 
sushman peeping at him over the grass. 

The Bushman at once changed his posi- 
tion, while the lion stood irresolute in 
the path, following with his eye the shift- 
ing black man. In another moment the 
little man rustled the reeds, vanished, and 
showed himself at another point. 

The great brute was first confused and 
then alarmed. Tt evidently began to dawn 
upon him that he had mistaken the posi- 
tion of matters and that he was the 
hunted party. 

The Bushman, who clearly recognized 
the situation, did not pause to permit 
the lion to recover his startled wits. He 
hegan to steal gradually toward the foe, 
who now, in a complete state of doubt 
and fear, turned tail and decamped, leav- 
ing the plucky and ingenious little Bush- 
man master of the situation. 


Tapioca and Alcohol 


THE manioe plant from which cassava 
flour and tapioca are obtained has been 
cultivated in many parts af Africa, 
Madagascar, and parts of Asia and the 
East-Indian islands. .It grows readily in 
all tropical countries and yields abun- 
dant supplies of starch. The more valu- 
able species, the “bitter manioc,” is a 
poisonous plant. The starch is contained 
in the thick milky juice of the root, to- 
gether with a violent poison of the oil-of- 
bitter-almonds kind. The natives dry the 
juice and then roast the paste on iron 
plates. As a result of this treatment the 
poison is driven off and the masses of 
starch roll up into little balls; these con- 
stitute the “ tapioca ” of commerce. When 
the starch masses are ground or rasped 
into a coarse flour the product is known 
as “cassava.” Another preparation of the 
starch of this plant is sold under the 
name of “Brazilian arrow-root.” The 
South-American Indians of certain tribes 
prepare an alcoholic liquor from the juice 
of this plant called “ paiwari.” It is 
believed that the characteristic “ pot- 
bellies” of the Caribs result from ex- 
cessive consumption of this liquor. 

French scientists have been experiment- 
ing with manioe starch with a view to 
its availability as a source of alcohol. As 
the plant is easily cultivated and is re- 
markably resistant to the attacks of in- 
sects and fungi, its production on a large 
scale through the cheap labor of the 
tropical colonies should be feasible. The 
yield of alcohol from dry tapioca is very 
high. 





Japanese Millionaires 


A JAPANESE periodical has completed 
a list of all the subjects of the Mikado 
who may be reckoned among the wealthy, 
and it shows that only 1,018 Japanese 
possess a capital of $250,000 or more. 
Nevertheless, if the Japanese are, gen- 
erally speaking, poor, it would seem that 
they are rapidly becoming rich, for less 
than ten years ago there seem to have 
been only 441 who possessed a capital of 
a quarter of a million dollars. In this 
space of time the number of the wealthy 
has augmented in a ratio altogether out 
of proportion to anything known in the 
past, having more than doubled itself; 
and Japanese statesmen are pointing out 
with alarm that they are not imitating 
the French in keeping wealth distributed 
largely among the people. Still, they 
gather some comfort from the reflection 
that the population of Japan (including 
Formosa) is now 51,000,000, an enormous 
increase over what the race numbered 
fifteen years ago and more than half that 
of the United States. The richest man 


in Japan is Baron Mitsui, who is worth 
$20,000,000. 
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**Hello! is that you, doctor? 


bronchitis. 





Wait a minute and I’ll cough for you.” 





Well, say, I’m afraid I’m getting 














HEAVY LOAD ON 
A HOT DAY 





NO PLAYTIME 
FOR HER 


SUGGESTIONS 


A lawn sociable by 
your class, Sunday / 
school or club. 

A card “~ at your |, 


summer hotel or 


camp. 
A subscription 


among your friends, 





THE BATHING HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 


FROM STIFLING TENEMENT 
TO SEASHORE and COUNTRY 


Do you know that the New Yorker 
living below Fourteenth Street has an 
average of only 18 square feet of 
breathing space? Can you imagine 
anyone more in need of fresh air outings 
than these dwellers in sultry homes, 
hemmed in by scorching pavements > 


Poor mothers, children and babies, 
broken with toil, ill-nurtured, or frail, 
appeal through us to you for a bit of 
sunshine and relief from care in the 
country, or at Sea Breeze, our seashore 


Home at Coney Island. 


Won't you help them? The trouble 
of sending a contribution is nothing 
compared to the joy that it will bring 
to some of these stifling homes. 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, 
President 


WHO SAID WE ARE 
AFRAID? 


IN NEED OF 
FRESH AIR 











HOW THE WAVES TICKLE 


MY FEET 





A HAPPY LITTLE 
MOTHER 


Send contributions to 
ROBERT SHAW MINTURN 


Treasurer 
Room 207 


105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 








King George’s Wine-Cellar 


THE head of King George’s wine-cellay 
bears the title of “Gentleman of the 
Cellars.” It is his duty to attend or to 
be represented at all the principal sales 
and to acquire suitable “ lots” and quan- 
tities. ‘The fact that the King is really 
the buyer is, of course, kept secret to 
prevent prices from being run up. ‘he 
King has his own wine sent to private 
houses when he accepts invitations to 
dinner, except in places where he is an 
old or frequent visitor and knows that 
his special tastes are understood and will 
be catered to. 

The bulk of King George’s wines and 
spirits is stored in huge cellars beneath 
St. James’s Palace. A certain supply, 
however, is kept at Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace, but in each case the 
stock is of comparatively small dimen. 
sions, and on the occasion of state ban- 
quets or the entertainment of royal 
guests the necessary supplies are drawn 
from the St. James’s Palace stores. At 
one times the stock of wine, accumulated 
during various reigns, was of enormous 
dimensions. No proper record was avyail- 
able, and one of the first acts of the 
King in coming to the throne was to 
order a thorough overhauling of the miles 
of barrels and casks and bottles. ‘The 
result was that many thousands of dusty 
and cobwebbed bottles were brought to 
light. These contained wines of extraor- 
dinary age, but of a class seldom drunk 
nowadays—Canary, Madeira, heavy ports 
and brown sherries, and many strange li- 
quors of unknowr origin, the gifts of 
foreign rulers. ‘The zhief wine stocked 
for the King’s use now is champagne, 
which is practically the only wine used 
at state banquets; although wines figure 


on the royal menus they are rarely 
served. The King himself is a light 


drinker, seldom indulging in more than 
two glasses of wine during a dinner. 

The staff of cellarmen and bottlers at 
St. James’s Palace is a large one, and is 
under the control of a chief clerk and a 
chief cellarman, whose duty it is to check 
the receipt and delivery of every bottle 
and to see that the correct wines are 
supplied according to special circum- 
stances. Thus, were the French Presi- 
dent te visit King George special brands 
of claret would be supplied, and during a 
visit from the Kaiser the hock-barrels 
would be heavily taxed.. The Czar drinks 
a somewhat sweeter champagne than is 
generally popular in Lendon, while the 
wine most favored by the King of Spain 
is a very dry champagne or sherry and 
seltzer water. 

Originally the cellars at Windsor Cas- 
tle, which are of enormous proportions, 
were the chief repository of the royal 
wines, and until they were recently over- 
hauled nobody knew quite what they con- 
tained. Electric lights now illuminate 
their once dark depths, and every bin, 
barrel, and cask is numbered and cata- 
logued with all the accuracy of a busi- 
ness house, a thing during the centuries 
past not thought of. The wages of the 
cellar staff are paid out of the King’s 
private purse. The high officials of the 
court are given.a certain allowance of 
wine and the chief servants are given an 
allowance of spirits. As a matter of fact, 
however, very little spirits are drunk at 
the palace these days, and punch, that 
famous tipple of a hundred years ago, 
when “deep drinking and shallow think- 
ing” was the rule, is practically un- 
known. 





Climate and the Color of Cities 


Ir is estimated by meteorologists that 
the heat irradiated constantly in the at- 
mosphere by the combustion of carbon 
modifies little by little the climate of 
cities and surrounding districts. It is 
said that 19,000,000 tons of carbon is the 
average yearly weight burned in cities the 
size of London and New York. It is also 
pointed out that the color of cities is 
changed according to the amount of car- 
bon burned. .'Confirmation of these facts 
is offered in historical description of 
cities, Paris being referred to by one 
historian of ancient times as a “city 
of red,” while to this day certain Italian 
cities are described as “violet.” Meteor- 
ologists prophecy that when our west is 
as thickly settled as Central Europe our 
clear sweep of blue sky will be very 
materially modified. 





Red Rice 


In Senegal red rice grows wild. The 
fields in which it grows are inundated 
regularly by the Senegal or by its af- 
fiuents, and in measure as the tide rises 
the rice-plant rises above the flood. The 
grain is very red and very dry and hard. 
It swells in the water and as it swells 
loses some of its rich color. It is very 
nourishing and requires no cultivation. 
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How Will Your Car Be Built? 


How your car will be built is too important a matter for 
you to take for granted. It is the crux of the whole question 
of what you get for your money. And there is today, as 
there always has been, a vital difference in the construction 
of different cars. Most cars are good enough, some are bet- 
ter and one or two are absolutely best. 


What you really get for your money is determined back in 
the factories where your car is made. Don’t forget that. 


And today just as in the past, The Studebaker Corporation 
has the largest, the best automobile factories in the world. 


The Studebaker-Flanders ‘‘20,” for example, is built from 
iron and steels made to our own specifications by Pittsburgh 
mills and every shipment we receive is chemically analyzed 
to maintain our standard. Our own mighty hammers drop- 
forge no less than 226 parts for every Studebaker-Flanders 
“20.” Studebaker foundries cast Studebaker cylinders with 


- a degree of accuracy not purchasable in the open market. 


All our steel is heat treated and, where necessary, case- 
hardened, in Studebaker ovens and by our own secret 
processes. 


Through all the marvelous milling and grinding operations 
which transform the rough forging or casting into the finished 
piece, as delicately measured as a watch, accuracy is the key- 
note and at every point inspection is rigidly exact. 


It is Studebaker manufacture by Studebaker processes, and 
the genius of it is quantity production by automatic ma- 
chinery. The hand will make mistakes, the automatic machine 
never. 


Studebaker cars are not assembled cars in any way. They 
are built, practically entire, in Studebaker factories. This 
means a great deal to an owner. How much, any experienced 
automobilist will tell you. 


If you are offered a car at less money than a Studebaker- 
Flanders “‘20,’’ make a few comparisons. Consider the appear- 
ance, comfort, transmission design, spring suspension, rear 
axle and brake construction, sufficiency of bearings, steering 
gear, and other important features. 


If some one urges on you a car at higher price, make the 
same comparisons, and weigh the fact that the Studebaker 
system of manufacture enables us to build better and cheaper 
than any maker with inferior facilities possibly can. 


Studebaker cars are one price to all, with a fair profit to 
the dealer, because they are honestly built and honestly priced. 
And remember that the dealer must make a fair profit if he 
is to remain in business. 


When you buy a Studebaker-E-M-F “30” or Studebaker- 
Flanders ‘‘20” you get a car built in the best factories in the 
industry by men whose name for years has been a byword for 
business honor. You couldn’t ask more, and you needn’t get less. 





Studebaker-Flanders ‘“‘ 20’? Touring Car, Standard Equipped, $800 f. o. b. Detroit 
Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-0-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $885 f. o. b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER MODELS 


STUDEBAKER-FLANDERS “20” 


Touring Car - . - - $800 
Roadster - - - - - 750 
Delivery Car - - - - 800 
Utility Car - - - . - 800 


STUDEBAKER-E-M-F “30” 


Touring Car - - - - $1100 
Detachable Demi-Tonneau - 1100 
Roadster - . - . - 1100 


Our New Art Catalogue A will Interest You. Send for it 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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